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KEEP THE POT BOILING! 


Men and women at the fighting front 
can’t win a Victory without matériel. 
War bonds provide the fuel that keeps 
the pot boiling. Let’s buy war bonds 
next payday and every payday. 






Right now, in the Stromberg-Carlson 
factories the “pot is boiling”, turning 
out important equipment to hasten the 
day of Victory. 


However, while keeping that pot 
boiling for the materials of war, 
Stromberg-Carlson engineers and fac- 
tory men have uncovered many im- 
portant developments that can be 
applied to the future of telephone 
communications. 


After the war is over, the same pot 
will be kept boiling and will produce 
a different brew. From it will come 
many new and interesting telephone 
advances that will continue to justify 
the slogan, “There is Nothing Finer 
than a Stromberg-Carlson”. 


Stromberg-Carlson Company, Factory, General Offices: Rochester 3, N. Y.; 
Branch Offices: Chicago, Kansas City, San Francisco, Toronto 


















DO YOU KNOW THA 


Membership in Your 


State Telephone Association 
Makes You A Member of the 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION?» 


ag 


Le 


Any State Telephone Association Member with less than $50,000 Annual Gross Revenue Becomes an Accredited 
Member of the United States Independent Telephone Association. 


Are you aware of the plus advantage of State Associ- 
ation membership — that a State member whose annual 
gross income is under $50,000 is an accredited member 
of the National organization? 


Picture the resulting two-way benefit: 


Your STATE officers and committees serve you on 
matters of state-wide interest. They adequately present 
your viewpoint before State regulatory bodies and other 
public agencies. They see that you get a hearing and a 
“square deal” on questions of rate structures and 
utility taxes. 


Meanwhile, the NATIONAL body gives you a listening 
post and a voice at Washington, D. C. Through its 
officers (all experienced telephone men) and its com- 
petent staff, it protects your interests on federal legisla- 
tion and regulations affecting labor relations, toll 
compensation, etc. It keeps you informed on numerous 





ways in which you can keep your business on a profit- 
able level and keep telephone service at highest 
standards of efficiency. 


Another valuable service rendered is the information 
it furnishes constantly on wartime Government orders 
relating to the telephone industry. In this connection, it 
is prepared at all times to give you authoritative, helpful 
advice on any problem involving the application of 
priorities, regulations and the like. 


These and other valuable wartime services performed 
by the National Association make State membership all 
the more attractive now. Be sure to use all the services of 
both associations to which you are entitled. Write to your 
State secretary (see the list at the right) on any questions 
you may have. 


KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD & SUPPLY CO. 


6650 So. Cicero Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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YOU GET THIS 
VALUABLE BONUS 


—<Accredited Membership 
in the U. S. Independent 
Telephone Association for 
Companies with annual 
gross revenue under 


$50,000— 


BY JOINING YOUR STATE 
ASSOCIATION LISTED 
BELOW. 


Mr Beverly, Secretar 
ALABAMA INDEPENDENT TELEPHONE ‘ASSOCIATION 
c/o Standard Telephone & Telegraph Co., Tray, Ala 
Mr. Curtis Stout, Secret “2S 
ARKANSAS TELEPHONE ASSOCIATION 
c/o Southwest Telephone Company, Stuttgart, Ark 
Mr. Frank V. Rhodes, Secretar 
Reema INDEPENDENT TELEPHONE ASSN. 
15S Marine Str * Ocean Park, California 
Mr. C Archer, Secretar 
FLORIDA TELEPHONE ASSOCIATION 
c/o Peninsular Telephone Company, Tampa, Florida 
Mr. J. Prince Webster, Secretar 
GEORGIA TELEPHONE ASSOCIATION 
“od hg ilding, Atlanta, Georgia 
J. Parsons, Secretary 
ILLINOIS TELEPHONE ASSOCIATION 
eg -_s ing, Springfield, Illinois 
H. Beck, Secretar 
IND IANA TELEPHONE ASSOCIATION 
Room 814—Union Title Bldg., Indianapolis, Indiana 
Mr. Charles C. Deering, Secretary 
IOWA me rom hy TELEPHONE ASSOCIATION 
oyal Union Life Building, Des Moines, lowa 
Mr. H. B. Couch, Secretar 
KANSAS TELEPHONE ASSOCIATION 
$11 — 10th Street, Topeka, Kansas 
E. L. Malone, Secretar 
KENTUCKY: INDEPENDENT TELEPHONE ASSN. 
c/o _ rag Company, Lexington, Ky 
s W. Nash, Secretary 
TELEPHONE: “ASSOCIATION OF MAINE 
¢t/o Nash Telephone Company, Damariscotta, Maine 





MEMBER 


STATE TELEPHONE 
SSOCIATION 


Mrs 
MICHIGAN INDEPENDENT TE EPHONE 
404 gg res Lansing, Michigan 


Jane McNally, Secre 


SSOCIATION 


J. C. Crowley, Jr., Secretary 
MINNESOTA TELEPHONE ASSOCIATION 
618 es Sar aie St. Paul, Minnesota 
W. Hedrick, Secretar 
MISSOURI TELEPHONE ASSOCIATION 
Central Trust Building, Jefferson City, Missouri 
Mr. G. M. Kloidy, Secretary 
NEBRASKA TELEPHONE ASSOCIATION 
Security eas ig . Lincoln, Nebraska 
J Thayer, Secretary 
NEW HAMPSHIRE TELEPHONE ASSOCIATION 
Farmington, New Hampshire 
Mr R. MacKinnon, Executive Secretary 
NEW YORK STATE TELEPHONE ASSOCIATION 
25 ng 4 we cog New York 
Sos Secreta 
NORTH CAROLINA IND 
c/o Central a & Telephone Co., Mt 
J. McInnes, Secretar 
NORTH DAKOTA TELEPHONE ASSOCIATION 
P. O. Box 864, Fargo, North Dakota 
Mr. Frank L. McKinney, Secretary 
OHIO INDEPENDENT TELEPHONE ASSOCIATION 
800 Lag y Building, Columbus, Ohio 
H. W. Hubenthal, Secretar 
OKLAHOMA TELEPHONE ASSOCIATION 
401 Wright Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Mr. Leslie A. Gritten, Secretar 
OREGON INDEPENDENT TELEPHONE ASSOCIATION 
c/o West Coast Telephone Co., Forest Grove, Oregon 


Airy, N. Car 


r 
DENT TELEPHONE ASSN. 


Mr. H. M. Stewart, Executive Secretary 
on Xe INDEPENDENT TELEPHONE. ASSN. 
227 Walnut Pag Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Mr D. Wilkinson, Secretar 
SOUTH CAROLINA INDEPENDENT TELEP 
c/o Greenwood ny eo Co., Greenwood, S 


ONE ASSN. 
Car 
Mr. C. E ams, Secreta 
SOUTH DAKOTA TELEPHONE ASS CIATION 
c/o Groton-Ferney Mutual Tel. Co., Groton, S. Dakota 


Mr. Charles Stanton, Secretary 
TENNESSEE INDEPENDENT TELEPHONE ASSN. 
c/o Southern Continental Telephone Co., Cookeville, Tenn. 


Mr. G. B. Butler, Secretar 
TEXAS TELEPHONE ASSOCIATION 
821 gon Building, Austin, Texas 


Alvi T. Davis, Scretary 
VERMONT TELEPHONE ASSOCIATION 
c/o Molly's po Telephone Co., Marshfield, Vermont 


]. P. Borden, Secretar 
VIRGINIA INDEPENDENT TELEPHONE ASSOCIATION 
/o Virginia Telephone & Telegraph Co 
Ra nay rae Virginia 


J aker, Secretar 
WASHINGTON INDEPENDENT TELEPHONE ASSN. 
c/o Interstate Telephone Compan 
165 South Howard Street, Spokane, Washington 
Mr. J. M. Bear, President 
West VIRGINIA INDEPENDENT TELEPHONE ASSN. 
c/o rE ene Co., Marlinton, W. Va. 
J Prsoe, Ds Recordin Secretar 
WISCONSIN STATE TEL ASSOCIATION 
14 South Carroll bests | Modioos Wisconsin 
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American Creosote Works, Inc. Telephone wires strung on pressure-treated Southern Pine Poles and Cross 
|Arms are a sight to gladden a telephone man’s heart. They have demonstrated their superior strength and 
\durability under all conditions . in the tropics as well as in the frozen north! 


A. B. Chance Co. Today lines must stay up— 
protect yours with storm guys and tough, 
dependable Chance Expanding Steel Anchors. 


Recommended 
by 
K ELLOGG ae PUaR: 


KELLOGG 


W. A. Hammond Drierite Co. By this new method, Cook Electric Co. WxB Building Terminal gives new 
splices in lead-covered cables are dried by ease in terminating and distributing lead covered 
granular Drierite dessicant which is put in cables inside buildings . . also long, trouble-free 
among the conductors. No boiling out old service. Furnished for 6, 11, 16 or 25 pair cables in 


Owens-lilinois Glass Co. Heat waves, cold snaps, 
spring thaws may do their worst—Hemingray 
insulators, regularly outlast poles! Controll 


insulation. No objectionable fumes. 


flush or surface type enameled steel boxes. 


production assures high structural and su® 
tained dielectric strength. 
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M. M. Rhodes & Sons. Telephone men say it’s 
a snap to make neat installations with Rhodes 
Telephone Wiring Nails. Their quality is al- 
ways tops because of rigid, driving, withdraw- 
ing, bending and immersion tests. Use them 
once — you'll use them always! 











MA-WE'D A SAVE 
BARN, TOO, IF 
HAD THAT TEL 
LINE ON IT / 





Paragon Electric Co. ronite Drop Wire is 
exceptionally strong and stands unusual 
strains with safety. What’s more, this quality 
wire saves critical metals, urgently needed in 
war production. Use Ironite for drop wire in- 
stallations —the wire that’s way ahead in 
service and satisfaction. 





National Carbon Co. Throughout the telephone industry “Eveready Air Cells” are famous for long life with 


tonstant voltage for sustained high quality transmission. They are guaranteed to supply 6000 talking 
hours of peak transmission. They are available in the two voltage capacities shown 2.5 and 1.25 volts. 





ORDER YOUR TELEPHONE LINE SUPPLIES FROM 


KELLOGG 


SWITCHBOARD AND SUPPLY om 6 ae CHICAGO 








REPAIRS QUICKLY MADE “ = 
4 Without Changing the Saq- wp 


llicopress 
hialabite to Specialists 


REPAIR 
SLEEVES — 
portant advan- , 
tage secured by the | in alt Types 
use of Nicopress repair 


sleeves, when it is necessary | ° 
to cut out and replace old de- Telephone Wire 
fective joints, is that the original sag 
in the line is maintained without cutting 
in new wire. This means a real saving of | 
time and material. 


















Drop — Duct — Tree 
Inside —Bridle—Jumper 


Nicopress Repair splices, besides being quickly Also 

| made, are strong, tight, neat and trouble free. Certainly " 1 . 
for this type of work they have no equal. Plastite Insulation 
| THE NATIONAL TELEPHONE SUPPLY CO. | 


5100 SUPERIOR AVE.—CLEVELAND, OHIO 
| Canadian Mfr.—N. Slater Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 
Export Distributor—International Standard Electric Corp., New York, N. Y. | 


WHITNEY BLAKE CO. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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They Stand Up 


There’s no mystery about it, General Cable wires and cables stand 
up because they are made of the finest materials by experienced 


men working with the most modern equipment. General Cable 
products are unsurpassed for serviceability under all conditions. Their 
durability is worth a lot, especially now, when operating men can 
spare neither men nor materials for making repairs or replacements. 


GENERAL CABLE 
TELEPHONE WIRES AND CABLES 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


SALES CORPORATION 


1033 WEST VAN BUREN STREET *© CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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takes on a new 
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AN 
ADVERTISEMENT 
‘é 

icon to the Nation” has taken oe 
to posts in far corners of the world even more 


BELL TELEPHONE 


this flag. They are all working and fighting seocnm 
together to help win this war quickly. This 
spirit encourages those at home to do an even 


better job—and to promote co-operation by 





telephone users, too. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

l 

| 

| 
thousands of telephone folks than honored on | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

This service flag advertisement will appear in 
| 

| 


national magazines during August. 
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A Flag with 46.200 Stars 


Tue service flag of the Bell System 
had 46,200 stars on May 1. It has a 
lot more now. Telephone men and 
women are serving with the armed 
forces everywhere. 


Those who are right in the middle 
of the fighting realize especially the 
importance of the telephone job 


back home. 


“Tell the gang,” their letters say, 
“to keep on plugging. 


“We wouldn’t have the stuff for 
fighting if the rest of the Bell Sys- 
tem wasn’t sticking to the job and 
pushing through the calls that get 
things done. 


“Takes team-work to win a war — 
especially a big one like this.’ 
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BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 








* Your continued help in making only vital calls to 


war-busy centers is more and more essential every day. 





* 























PHILCO VITRABLOC 










oo THE GREATEST 
TELEPHONE BATTERY 
NEWS IN YEARS! 





EXCLUSIVE PHILCO FLOTE CONSTRUCTION 


Among telephone engineers, few battery develop- 
ments have created such wide-spread interest and 
enthusiasm as Philco Vitrabloc. And it’s understand- 
able ... this vitrified ceramic cell materially increases 
capacity of existing battery rooms! Explosion-proof 
and spray-proof, Philco Vitrabloc incorporates the 
famous Philco Floté element—the only construction 
specifically designed for modern, full float service! 
Philco Vitrabloc cells are now available on excep- 
tionally low priority. Write for catalog giving com- 
plete engineering specifications. 


PHILCO CORPORATION 
STORAGE BATTERY DIVISION * TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 
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SAVING MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 


servation is not a new one to tele- 

phone men. It has been a necessary 
part of their very existence so they 
may give the best possible telephone 
service on an economical basis. Engi- 
neers have spent much time and effort 
for years on the study of the proper 
materials to be used in the construction 
of plant and in the manufacture of 
equipment with a view towards. im- 
proving service and reducing costs... . 


Ten PROBLEM of material con- 


The acute shortage of certain mate- 
rials caused by the war has given this 
idea tremendous importance today, es- 
pecially in plant and engineering work. 
It has caused major changes in our 
viewpoint with respect to engineering. 
It has changed construction and main- 
tenance methods and has necessitated 
radical substitutions of material. To 
the extent that we are successful in 
saving materials and equipment, our 
contributions to the war effort can be 
measured. 


It is my purpose to outline for you 
some picture of what has been and can 
be done in this connection. As a back- 
ground, I would like first to discuss 
some of the broader aspects of the 
problem from a Bell System viewpoint 
and to mention some of the steps which 
have already been taken. Later I 
should like to cover some of the spe- 
cific day-to-day things we are doing to 
help and which you may wish to try 
if you have not already done so. 

At a recent conference of Bell Sys- 
tem chief engineers, four main prin- 
ciples of conservation were reiterated. 
These principles cover the general phi- 
losophy of conservation,,as we see it, 
and are useful in checking our efforts 
since they can be applied by all of us 
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By K. F. DUTSCHMAN 
General Plant Supervisor 
New York Telephone Co. 


regardless of the size of our plant. 
They are: 


(1) Make the greatest use of what 
we now have. 


_ (2) Limit additions to and changes 
in facilities to those necessary for es- 
sential services. 


(3) Make minimum use of critical 
material in necessary extensions. 


(4) Get back into general circula- 
tion materials which can be spared. 


The first item, which has to do with 
making the greatest use of what we 
now have, might break down further 
into increasing the extent of use of 
existing facilities, prolonging the life 
of the plant and reusing recovered ma- 
terial. Under this general heading 
some examples of what the Bell System 
has done are: 


(1) Saving of old desk stands. 
(2) Decreasing left-in stations. 


(3) Reusing cable temoved from 
plant. 


(4) Repairing recovered drop wire. 

(5) Repairing recovered open wire 
(copper). 

(6) Reusing short lengths of dis- 
tributing frame wire. 


(7) Reusing pole line hardware. 
(8) Saving solder from old joints. 
(9) Repairing cable terminals. 
(10) Reducing car mileage. 


(11) Repairing station cords using 
acetate cloth tape and restoring ap- 
pearance by immersing in brown lac- 
quer. 


(12) Use of toll operating desks in 
place of additional toll sections. 


The second general item deals with 
limiting changes in facilities to those 
now necessary for essential service. 
This item is rather completely covered 


by the latest conservation orders is- 
sued by the government. It is in this 
category that much material will be 
saved because of the restrictions neces- 
sary under these orders with reference 
to the extension of our plant and facil- 
ities. 

In this connection, we believe that 
better results can be obtained when 
the individual workman is fully in- 
formed of the underlying reasons why 
it is necessary to do work in a specific 
manner. Therefore, it has been our 
procedure to keep him fully informed 
of the government regulations which 
restrict and limit the use of scarce and 
critical materials in the provision of 
telephone service. 

The third general item is to make 
the minimum use of critical materials 
in necessary extensions. Some exam- 
ples under this heading are: 


(1) Substitution of 30 per cent cop- 
per-covered steel wire for bronze in 
drop wire. 


(2) Reducing by one-half the amount 
of crude rubber in drop wire insulation. 


(3) The use of 28-gauge cable. 


(4) The use of .083 steel wire in lieu 
of .109 steel wire. 

(5) Salvaging solder. 

(6) Planning essential additions so 
that they will take care of immediate 
needs only. 

(7) Providing distribution facilities 
on a less liberal basis than normal 
even at the risk of having to make re- 
inforcements later on. 

(8) Use of “K” carrier systems 
which can carry as many as 12 con- 
versations over two pairs of cable wires 
and can be installed on existing toll 
cables without appreciable use of addi- 
tional copper. 

(9) Strategic materials have been 
replaced by other materials in more 
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than 1,000 parts involved in the man- 
ufacture of telephone equipment, even 
to the point where felt pads made of 
reclaimed wool have supplanted the 
rubber non-skid pads on the base of 
instruments. 


The last item, that of getting back 
into circulation materials which can 
be spared, is also very important in the 
overall war effort. In this connection, 
we have speeded up the removal... 
of all dead underground cable plant, 
and such pieces of cable which could 
not be used in the emergency stock or 
which were not useful for regular 
stocks, were junked. We now have 
underway a program for similar treat- 
ment of dead aerial cable. Dead cop- 
per wire is also being removed... . 

Stocks of telephone material have 
been scrutinized to see how far these 
could be reduced. Frequent inventories 
of stock are made and any items which 
are judged to be overstocked in the 
storerooms are listed and, as such, are 
advertised throughout the company 
for possible reuse elsewhere. Periodic 
checks are made of supplies on all of 
our motor vehicles to be sure that the 
amount of equipment and supplies car- 
ried on these trucks is the minimum 
required. Inspections have been made 
of the larger central offices and sup- 
ply lockers for the same _ purpose. 
Careful administration of the supply 
balance has permitted substantial re- 
ductions . . . and, therefore, has con- 
tributed much towards the conservation 
of material by putting back into circu- 
lation material which can be spared.... 


A very substantial part of savings 
came about through a large number of 
small items, and I think it would be 
well to go into detail and examine 
more closely some specific ideas which 
can or will contribute to further con- 
servation. 


Repair of Cable Terminals 

One of the items which I mentioned 
under making the greatest use of what 
we now have is repairing cable termi- 





Wrapping acetate cloth tape around worn places on telephone 
cords to lengthen the cords’ lives. The tape matches the color 
of the cords so well as to be almost unnoticeable. 
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For an on-the-spot weatherproofing job, a wire is simply pulled through the drop wire 
painter—a trough holding asphalt paint. 


nals. The binding posts of the older... 
type cable terminals are subject to 
breakage at the rear of the porcelain 
face plate, causing the soldering lug to 
become separated from the shank of the 
post. 

This makes the cable pair useless 
at that particular terminal which ne- 
cessitates reassigning any drop or block 
wires that are associated with the de- 
fective post and, in some instances, the 
replacement of the terminal on account 
of the lack of facilities. 

A method of repairing broken posts, 
whereby mercury is used for reestab- 
lishing their continuity, has been in use 
for about three years. In this proce- 
dure, the nuts and washers are re- 
moved from the post and a new phenol 
fiber washer is placed against the face 
plate, followed by a nut and a tempo- 
rary phenol fiber washer which serves 
as the bearing surface for the tool used 
to inject the mercury through the open- 
ing around the post and into the void 
at the rear of the face plate. After the 
mercury has been injected, the tempo- 
rary fiber washer is removed and the 
post is equipped with two metal wash- 
ers and another nut. 

Inasmuch as the mercury tends to 
amalgamate with the 
brass post, there is the 
possibility that in time the 
post may again fail due to 
structural weakness or 
dissipation of the mercury 
in the void. It is also pos- 
sible that the development 
of fissures in the sealing 
compound, due to tem- 
perature changes, may 
permit the mercury to be- 
come dislodged. However, 
we have repaired thou- 
sands of broken posts by 
this method with no re- 
action to date. 


The mercury injector 
which we use is an ex- 


ceedingly simple tool and may be ob- 
tained at small cost. We furnish our 
men with kits containing the special 
tools and materials necessary for mak- 
ing mercury repairs as follows: 


1 1% in. diameter x 4 in. mailing 
case. 

1 Binding post cutter. 

1 Mercury injector. 

1 % ounce glass bottle containing 
mercury equipped with a dropper 
cap. 

Conservation Order M-78 restricts 
the use of mercury to 80 per cent of 
the amount used during the correspond- 
ing quarter of 1940. This may restrict 
a company’s initial use or make an 
appeal necessary. 


Using .083 Steel Wire 

To conserve steel which is one of the 
critical materials, greater use can be 
made of .083 wire which weighs about 
40 per cent less than .109 wire. 


The minimum breaking strengths of 
.083, .083 HS, .109 and .109 HS wires 
are 460, 703, 793 and 1,213 pounds, re- 
spectively. Taking into account the 
improved physical characteristics of 
the steel wire now being supplied, it is 
felt that there are relatively few cases 
where .083 of either the regular or 
high strength type wire cannot be sub- 
stituted for .109. No .109 wire need be 
used other than where required by 
transmission or signaling except that 
109 HS is recommended for mechani- 
cal reasons for span length in excess of 
260 feet. 


Since there is less metal in .083 than 
in .109 wire, more attention must be 
given to the choice of the proper weight 
of galvanizing to be used. The gal- 
vanizing and not the quantity of steel 
should be relied upon to give the life 
needed; however, in view of the short- 
age of zinc the lightweight galvanizing 
is being used by us even though in the 
long run the heavier weight is desir- 
able. 
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Use of 28-Gauge Cable 

The copper supply situation is now 
so critical that we feel the opportunity 
should be taken to reduce consumption 
through use of 28-gauge cable which 
weighs 37 per cent less than 26-gauge. 
The higher resistance and loss charac- 
teristics of 28-gauge cable will tend to 
limit its use for feeder cables, particu- 
larly when battery feed pairs and spec- 
jal service lines are involved. The most 
promising field of use for 28-gauge is 
in block and house cables, and in short 
runs of distribution cable served by 
feeder complements in which sufficient 
transmission and signaling margins 
now exist. We believe that most short 
additions of small-size cable fall in 
these categories and may be 28-gauge. 


Fillet-Wiped Soldered Joints 

The scarcity of tin has prompted a 
new wiping technique which involves a 
reduction in the amount of solder 
placed on wiped joints between the 
cable sheath and the sleeve. Instead 
of the customary full-sized wiped joint, 
a wipe of fillet proportions is formed. 
This is the so-called Victory Joint. 
Through this change, a solder saving 
of more than 60 per cent per joint can 
be realized. Our experience with this 
joint has been that it is easier to make 
and is fully as good as the old joint 
from the standpoint of tightness. The 
splicing forces like it, and it appears 
to us that this method of making joints 
will survive the present emergency. 


Incidentally, as a further means of 
saving solder, we have adopted as 
standard practice the use of taped 
splices in buildings where conditions 
are not too severe. 


Salvaging Solder 

When the WPB tin order of March 
17, 1942 became effective, restricting 
the tin content of wiping solder to 30 
per cent, we had on hand a working 
stock of solders containing 50 per cent, 
40 per cent or 38 per cent tin. Since 
no satisfactory substitute solders con- 
taining less than 38 per cent tin were 
then available, an appeal was granted 
permitting the use of existing stocks, 
but with the stipulation that the use 
of solders containing more than 38 per 
cent tin would be restricted to raising 
the tin content of wiping solder that 
became too coarse. 

It appeared desirable from both a 
tin conservation and operations point 
of view to stretch our existing stocks 
to the utmost. When old joints are un- 
wiped from working cable they are re- 
placed with fillet type joints, which 
results in an accumulation of solder. 
In addition, solder has been reclaimed 
from sleeves removed from plant in 
connection with cable removal work. 
The method most successfully used .. . 
involved dipping the joints in a bath of 
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hot solder, and it requires the use of a 
thermometer for controlling the tem- 
perature of the solder and a specific 
gravity tester for determining the tin 
content. When relatively few joints 
are involved, the conventional method 
of unwiping joints as performed in field 
maintenance operations should suffice 
and it requires no new technique. 


Repair of Station Cords 

In order to lengthen the life of 
brown station cords which have dam- 
aged braid but which are otherwise 
serviceable, we have recently adopted 
for general use a brown acetate cloth 
tape. This tape has been used on lim- 
ited field trials with highly promising 
results and has been tested to assure 
that it is satisfactory under either 
humid or arid atmospheric conditions. 
The brown tape matches the color of 
brown cords so well that at a distance 
of only a few feet a serving of tape 
is hardly discernible on the cord. We 
are using this tape in the field to repair 
station cords damaged by wear. It will 


The new contact welding 
tool in action looks like a 
pair of pliers. Here it is 
being used to weld a 
multi-contact relay, one 
of a great many uses to 
which it will be put. A 
button held in the left 
hand turns on the electri- 
cal current. 


also be used to repair operators’ set 
cords. 


This tape is not intended as a direct 
substitute for brown or ivory friction 
tape because it will not withstand abra- 
sion as well as friction tape. It is 
expected, however, that the cloth tape 
will prove helpful in splicing and re- 
pairing inside wiring cables and sta- 
tion wires at locations where black 
friction tape would be unsightly. The 
tape is one-half-inch wide and is fur- 
nished in 15-yard rolls in individual 
cardboard containers. 


Shop practices for the repair of sta- 
tion cords and inside wiring cable have 
also been placed on a war-time basis. 
The new features involved in the shop 
practices are that cords or cable hav- 
ing paint spots on them are cleaned 
with ethyl lactate and, if faded, are 
later dipped in brown lacquer to re- 
store the color. Brown tape is also 
used in the repair shops to repair 
frayed portions of cords. 


Reuse of Distributing 
Frame Wire 


Reusing distributing frame wire is 
an old problem, particularly in larger 
offices, and yet further efforts towards 
conservation are being made. In order 
to obtain the most economy as well as 
the greatest conservation of this wire 
it is important that a reasonably ac- 
curate method of estimating jumper 
lengths be made available. The esti- 
mated length must be known in ad- 
vance so that the salvaged jumper of 
the proper length can be selected by 
the frameman for reuse. 


A method has been developed which 
employs tables set up in loose-leaf book 
form which gives the positions of the 
different blocks of cable pairs, tele- 
phone numbers, etc., on the frame in 
terms of the number of feet from one 
end of the frame and the number of 
feet above the floor. By a simple oper- 
ation of subtraction the length of 
jumper can be determined within close 
limits. 





In using the tables, the estimated 
lengths will always be on the high 
side, thus avoiding running a _ short 
wire and having to replace it. The 
time required to determine a jumper 
length is usually in the order of one- 
half to one minute each. Setting up 
these tables requires individual mea- 
surements for each frame, but these 
measurements are relatively simple to 
make and once made will be good from 
then on. 


In addition, we are proceeding to 
equip many of our offices with a 
bracket arrangement for storing lengths 
of jumper wire right on the distrib- 
uting frame. This consists essentially 
of some simple steel brackets made for 
the most part from old crossarm braces 
and fastened to the transverse arms 
on the shelf on the horizontal side of 
the frame. These brackets extend be- 
low the shelf and the wires are laid in 
straight so as to utilize about two to 

(Please turn to page 33) 
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HE COX committee investigation 
Ts: the Federal Communications 

Commission has just about reached 
the stage comparable with the third 
act of a four-act mystery drama—the 
part where the suspicious characters 
are confronted with the apparently 
damning evidence. You know, how they 
invariably clam up, and say doggedly: 
“We ain’t talkin’; we ain’t sayin’ 


nuttin’, see?” 


And you know what usually happens, 
in the end, to the party who clams up 
and refuses to talk to the police. He 
usually ends up in a position similar 
to the east end of a west-bound burro. 
Maybe it won’t happen in this case. 
We'll have to wait for the next and 
final act to see. The next act, as it 
happens, will not take place until next 
September when Congress returns to 
Washington. During the intermission 
there will be plenty of smoking in the 
lobby and possibly one or two changes 
in the cast. 

The crime mystery in this latest re- 
vival of Snow White (radio) and the 
Seven Dwarfs (FCC) is so completely 
mystifying that spectators and actors 
alike seem to be confused. Who is ac- 
cusing whom of what? The radio in- 
dustry (or a good part of it, at least) 
charges the FCC with killing off the 
freedom of the air waves and com- 
mitting mayhem on congressional in- 
tent as found in the Communications 
Act. Certain Army and Navy officials 
charge the FCC with being an interna- 
tional nuisance in war communications. 

Counsel Garey of the Cox committee 
charges FCC Chairman Fly with 
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Curtain has almost come down on Cox investigation of 


FCC as a result of Presidential order gagging Army and 


Navy officers and even preventing them from appearing 


before House Committee to testify. 


running a shell game between the FCC 
and BWC of which he also is chairman, 
to evade congressional investigation. 
Cox personally accused Fly of being the 
Himmler of a New Deal gestapo—out 
to knife dissident Democrats in Con- 
gress. Fly, in turn, charges Cox with 
venal conduct in accepting improper 
attorney fees. All this in addition to 
such routine, ordinary run-of-the-mill 
epithets as liar, thief, slanderer, etc., 
which have become so hackneyed in the 
more exclusive official circles in Wash- 





"I forgot to tell you, we don't take our K. P. 
troubles up with the Secretary of War!"' 


(Courtesy, SOUTHERN TELEPHONE NEWS) 


ington these days as to make the 
listener yawn, reach for his hat, and 
mutter sleepily: “This must be where 
I came in.” 

Yes, the curtain has come down, in 
a way, on the Cox investigation for the 
present—even though the committee 
will continue to hold hearings from 
time to time. As most readers of this 
department are probably already 
aware, through press reports, the com- 
mittee’s record of evidence to date con- 
sists of a series of charges against the 
FCC. The most important charges are 
in letters from high Army and Navy 
officials asking the President to take 
certain war communications functions 
away from the FCC and put them into 
the hands of the military. So far, the 
President has refused to act on these 
recommendations. Chairman Fly has 
gone on record with a statement ac- 
cusing the “military” of being in league 
with Congressman Cox and certain ne- 
farious but rather vague “Wall Street” 
interests to hamstring the FCC. 

Maybe Chairman Fly took in a little 
too much territory when he lumped the 
Army and Navy with Cox and that 
other old hardy perennial, the Wall 
Street octopus; but, in any event, Fly 
did a pretty good job of hamstringing 
himself when he engineered the Presi- 
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dent’s order gagging the Army and 
Navy officers and even preventing them 
from appearing before the committee to 
testify. The word “engineered” is used 
advisedly. A short time before the com- 
mittee hearing on July 9, Chairman Fly 
saw the President. Subsequently the 
following letters were put into the com- 
mittee record by way of explaining the 
absence of certain witnesses: 


War Department 
Washington, D. C. 


2 July 1943 


Eugene L. Garey, Esq., 

General Counsel, Select Committee 
to Investigate Federal Com- 
munications Commission 

House of Representatives 

Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sir: 


Receipt is acknowledged of your 
letter of June 25 in which you request 
the appearance before the Select Com- 
mittee to Investigate Federal Com- 
munications Commission of the Secre- 
tary of War and several Army officers, 
and also request the production of cer- 
tain documents described in the letter. 

The President directs that the com- 
mittee be informed that he, the 
President, refuses to allow the docu- 
ments to be delivered to the Committee 
as contrary to the public interests. For 
the same reason, I am unable to per- 
mit the witnesses to appear. 


Yours sincerely, 
(sgd.) RoBerRT P. PATTERSON, 
Acting Secretary of War. 


* * * 


Department of the Navy 
Office of the Secretary 
Washington 


July 3, 1943. 
Sir: 


Reference is made to your letter 
dated June 25, 1943, requesting the 
presence of the Secretary of the Navy 
and certain naval officers before the 
House Select Committee to Investigate 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion. Request was also made in your 
letter that the Committee be furnished 
with certain documents and papers 
from the files of the Navy Department. 


I must decline to permit the appear- 
ance of the naval officers, active or in- 
active, before your Committee as such 
appearance would be incompatible with 
the public interest. 

The President of the United States 
authorizes me to inform the Committee 
that he, the President, refuses to allow 
the documents described in your letter 
to be delivered to the Committee, as 
such delivery would be incompatible 
with the public interest. 


Very truly yours, 
(s) JAMES FORRESTAL, 


Mr. Eugene L. Garey, 

General Counsel, 

Select Committee to Investigate Acting 
Federal Communications Commission, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
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MAJ. GEN. HARRY C. INGLES (left) is shown above being sworn in as Chief Signal Officer of the 
Army by MAJ. GEN. JAMES A. ULIO, the Adjutant General of the Army, at a brief ceremony in the 
Office of the Chief Signal Officer in The Pentagon, Washington, D. C., July 1 (TELEPHONY, July 3, 
p. 17). Present to witness the ceremony were: Lt. Gen. Brehon B. Somervell, commanding general, 
Army service forces; Maj. Gen. Myron C. Cramer, the judge advocate general; Maj. Gen. James 
A. Code, Jr., assistant chief signal officer; Maj. Gen. Roger B. Colton, chief, signal supply services; 
Brig. Gen. Joe N. Dalton, director of personnel, Army service forces; Brig. Gen. W. H. Harrison, 
director of procurement, Army service forces, and chief, Army pictorial service; Brig. Gen. F. E. 
Stoner chief, signal operating services; Brig. Gen. F. C. Meade, director, signal troops division; 
Brig. Gen. D. M. Crawford, director, communication coordination division; Brig. Gen. H. A. Kroner, 
military intelligence service; Brig. Gen. C. W. Clarke, military intelligence service; Col. William D. 
Hamlin, executive officer, office of the Chief Signal Officer; Dr. E. L. Bowles, of the Secretary of 
War's office; and the wives of Brig. Gen. W. S. Rumbough, Brig. Gen. Richard B. Moran, and 
Brig. Gen. Jerry V. Matejka. 


Chairman Fly himself went on the 
stand on July 9 to explain to the com- 
mittee that his “board” (meaning the 
BWC) had “instructed” him not to 
answer certain questions or give cer- 
tain testimony. This was said with a 
perfectly straight face, notwithstand- 
ing the general convictions hereabouts 
that Mr. Fly has only to scratch his 
own head and twinkle his beguiling 
blue eyes, in order to change his 
“board’s” opinion forthwith. However, 
technicalities being what they are, 
Counsel Garey played the scene dead- 
pan, and solemnly listened to Mr. Fly 
saying, in effect, that he (Mr. Fly) 
was under orders from Mr. Fly. 


But these other people who were 
gagged—how do they feel about it? 
Harold Smith, director of the budget, 
who likewise testified that he was under 
orders not to say anything, gave the 
distinct impression of being more than 
willing to speak up if the gag were re- 
moved. A letter (put into the record) 
from Admiral Hooper, retired, even 
went so far as to refer to penalties 
which might be visited upon officers, 
active or retired, if they disobeyed 


orders. And, he added, pointedly that 
he was “under orders” not to testify. 

For that matter, it is pretty easy to 
understand why certain Army and 
Navy officers who have been aroused 
by Fly’s charge that they have entered 
into a conspiracy to hand over the com- 
munication services of the nation to a 
monopoly, are not too happy—now that 
they must stand silent and make no 
reply. Nobody put a gag on Chair- 
man Fly’s mouth when he made that 
charge. But the accused can now make 
no defense. Why? Orders, orders from 
on high! Like good soldiers and sailors 
they will obey, of course. But are they 
burning! 

Note also that the assigned reason 
for this suppression of evidence is not 
military secrecy. If it were that, judg- 
ment would necessarily have to be sus- 
pended for the duration. No, the 
assigned reason is “public interest.” 
Public interest, of course, is a matter 
of opinion. Nobody has any copyright 
on it. Congress, as the legislating (and, 
therefore, policy-making) branch of 
our government, has just as much 
responsibility under the Constitution 
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to decide what is in the public interest 
as the President or other officials of the 
executive branch. But the President has 
the key, so to speak. As the com- 
mander-in-chief during wartime, he 
has the right to give orders to almost 
everybody — certainly, the Army and 
Navy. 

So we see that we have here an inter- 
esting problem in government which 
transcends the Cox-Fly feud and the 
particular matters before the House 
committee, important though they be. 
The problem really involves the ques- 
tion of the investigatory right of Con- 
gress. The investigatory right of Con- 
gress is one of its vital powers. It is 
the instrument by which it assembles 
information upon which to base its 
legislative action. If that right can be 
cut off or dominated by the adminis- 
trative branch, it follows that Congress 
will only be able to assemble such in- 
formation as the administration sees 
fit to, release, according to the latter’s 
conception of “public interest.” If this 
came to pass, the tenor of future legis- 
lation would be reflected accordingly. 


Needless to say, Congress is not 
likely to take any such challenge to its 
constitutional powers without opposi- 
tion. Just what form the opposition will 
take is difficult to forecast. We must 
await the return of Congress. But we 
can be reasonably sure that Congress 
will be stinging mad about the matter. 


One course of action would be for 
the committee to take the matter to 
court on contempt proceedings against 
witnesses who refuse to appear or an- 
swer. But that would leave the matter 
up to the judiciary. And—it is a humili- 
ating thing to say—there are some 
Congressmen who are frank in their 
fears that the federal judiciary as 
presently constituted can no longer be 
depended upon to give independent 
judgment on a matter involving an 
issue between the administration which 
appointed it and the Congress. 


Other courses of action open to the 
committee would be to go back to the 
House for additional specific powers to 
procure testimony under penalty — if 
necessary — of impeachment. That 
sounds extreme; but it is not the first 
time the word has been used in floor 
discussion of the differences between 
Fly and the lower chamber. Impeach- 
ment, incidentally, is a proceeding in 
which neither the courts nor the Presi- 
dent has any part. 


Far more likely to be used, however, 
is the congressional control of the purse 
strings. If the House gets mad enough 
about this matter, it can say: “We will 
not appropriate another penny for the 
FCC—we will abolish it because under 
its present control it is a disobedient 
and defiant body.” Remember the fate 
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IH Takes Both 





(Courtesy, DETROIT FREE PRESS) 


All of us have personal obligations to meet in 

winning this war for humanity, and it takes 

BOTH taxes and war bonds to rid the world of 

menacing dictatorships. The above cartoon was 

drawn by Arthur Poinier for the U. S. Treasury 
Department. 


of the National Resources Planning 
Board. Remember the fate of the Na- 
tional Youth Administration. Yes, this 
could easily be done if Congress gets 
angry enough about this matter. Again, 
we will have to wait until September 
to find out just how mad Congress is. 


Meanwhile, the record of the Cox 
committee is left in a most unsatisfac- 
tory state even from the standpoint of 
the FCC. Certain charges have been 
made against it which no longer can be 
proven or disproven, because all quali- 
fied witnesses have been gagged. Chair- 
man Fly had played his trump card. 
He has stopped the show—as far as 
real progress can be made. But does 
this mean the end of the game? If 
newspaper editorials all over the coun- 
try mean anything, it certainly does 
not. 


Next, let us, for a change, see what 
was said about the FCC in the other 
chamber of Congress—the Senate. 
Congress must have the chance to re- 
view the whole scope of radio regulation 
before the FCC exercises the broad- 
ened authority granted under the recent 
Supreme Court decision, Senator Taft 
asserted in a Senate speech on July 7. 
Only through such a review, he said, 
“can we defend ourselves against the 
most serious infringement on the rights 
of freedom of speech in the United 
States since the adoption of the Bill 
of Rights.” 


The Supreme Court decision, Mr. 
Taft said, went far beyond any con- 
gressional purpose which could be read 
into the Federal Communications Act 








by the average layman with some 
knowledge of the legislation’s history, 

The Ohio Senator declared that the 
regulations of the commission upheld 
by the Supreme Court tended to de- 
stroy the entire system of affiliated 
stations, and demanded that Congress 
at once define the limit of FCC author- 
ity. Mr. Taft stated: 


“We have been told that one of the 
great purposes of this war is to spread 
freedom of expression throughout the 
world. This right is far older than the 
Four Freedoms. There is no more fun- 
damental liberty. If freedom of speech 
is destroyed, then every freedom can 
be whittled away without the realiza- 
tion that it is disappearing. Anyone 
who aims at arbitrary government must 
first destroy freedom of speech or he 
will not reach his goal.... 

“If speech is to be really free there 
must be freedom of every possible 
means of communicating ideas and 
views, and principles and hopes, from 
one citizen to another from one section 
of the country to another. It is only by 
free means of communication that a 
people can remain free. 

“There is no freedom if these means 
of communications are owned and op- 
erated by the government. Freedom of 
speech does not mean that only those in 
control of the government shall have 
the right to speak. The people must 
have the right and the means to speak 
to each other. The opposition to those 
in power must have the same right and 
means of speaking as the directors of 
government.” 


Mr. Taft asserted that regulation 
“should be limited to the essential rules 
necessary to prevent confusion in the 
air, decent expression and the afford- 
ing of facilities to all points of view. 
If Congress feels that rules to prevent 
monopoly in the network field should 
be added, they should be made by Con- 
gress and not by a subordinate agency 
of the government. And by no means 
should such regulations be allowed to 
open the door for government control 
of radio, as the act of 1934 is now in- 
terpreted by the Supreme Court.” 

Regulation of radio broadcasting by 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion will get an airing before Congress 
when members return from a summer 
recess, Senator Wheeler, chairman of 
the Senate Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee, said on July 8. He said he is 
in accord with the proposal by Senator 
Taft that Congress and not the FCC 
write the specifications for government 
restrictions on radio. 

He made it clear, however, that he 
did not agree fully with Mr. Taft’s 
contention in the Senate on July 7 that 
FCC regulations point toward ultimate 
“destruction” of the radio networks 
and the limitation of their freedom of 
expression. 
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By GRANT SMITH 
~~ Ay The Associated Circle 
Santa Monica, Calif. 


annual convention of the Cali- 

fornia Independent Telephone As- 
sociation, held June 24 and 25 at Santa 
Monica, the organization’s president, C. 
F. Mason, declared that the recent 
United Nations’ victories were “accom- 
plished through careful planning, 
through a complete cooperation of all 
phases of military and economic and 
civilian life and this cooperation must 
become an ever-increasing duty and 
necessity as our armed forces advance 
toward the goal of a complete triumph 
over our treacherous and blood-lusting 
and conquest-minded foes.” 


V cimeat the theme of the 26th 


“The situation calls for greater sac- 
rifices than any we yet have made. The 
burden must lie with constantly en- 
hancing weight upon our industry as 
upon every other industry, great or 
small, in the United States. Each indi- 
vidual in this country must contribute 
his share to the supreme undertaking 
—in common with the rest of the pa- 
triotic citizens of this nation. 

“That we in the telephone business 
have with credit played our part is at- 
tested by the repeated thankful ac- 
knowledgments we have received from 
high military and civil authorities. We 
must, however, continue to provide the 
high quality of service, the willingness 
to serve, the determination to make 
good every added undertaking—things 
vital to the effective prosecution of our 
offensive and defensive objectives,” Mr. 
Mason stated. 

Opening the convention, Mr. Mason, 
who is president of Associated Tele- 
phone Co., Ltd., with headquarters at 
Santa Monica and group manager of 
the western properties of General Tele- 
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Officers and directors of the California association were continued in office by unanimous vote of 
the delegates. Standing (left to right): H. F. KNAPP, Vice President J. W. NEWMAN, O. E. 


EMLEY, Secretary F. V. RHODES, Ocean Park. 


Seated, Vice President WILLIAM De CARTERET, 


Treasurer JAMES S. CAMPBELL, and President CHAS. F. MASON, Santa Monica. 


phone Corp., read a letter from the 
mayor of Santa Monica expressing his 
personal greeting to the delegates. 
Response to the mayor’s greeting was 
made by Irvin S. Cobb, director of As- 
sociated Telephone Co., Ltd. Confined 
to his bed because of a recent illness, 
Mr. Cobb spoke over a special tele- 
phone amplifying system to the assem- 
bly. “It is quite obvious,” he said, “that 
there have been no slackers, no quit- 
ters, no maligners, no saboteurs and 
no double-crossers in the telephone or- 
ganization from the top to the bottom.” 
“All the soldiers in this war are not 
in uniform bearing arms; those fellows 
in the overalls, those girls in the smocks 
and work aprons are sticking on the 
job, working at high speed, under 
confusing and conflicting circumstances, 
doing what they are called on to do not 
only with energy but with enthusiasm 
and with gladness in their souls that 


they are contributing to the result 
which now appears inevitable. 

“All of us are proud of the showing 
that is being made on behalf of our 
country and our industry by the patri- 
otic, sacrificing, hard-working, intelli- 
gent, capable men and women, and 
girls and boys, who are associated with 
this industry,” Mr. Cobb said. 

In the business session of the pro- 
gram on June 24, A. Wardman, Whit- 
tier, president of Consolidated Tele- 
phone Co., announced that member com- 
panies, voting by mail, had re-elected 
the entire panel of officers and directors 
as follows: President, Mr. Mason; first 
vice president, William De Carteret, 
Exeter; second vice president, O. E. 
Emley, Sunland; secretary, F. V. 
Rhodes and treasurer, James F. Camp- 
bell, Whittier. Other directors are H. 
F. Knapp, Sanger, J. W. Newman, 
Thermal and O. A, Prest, Monrovia. 
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CHAS. F. MASON (right) introduces LEIGHTON 


H. PEEBLES, director, Communications Division 

of the War Production Board, Washington, D. C., 

who spoke at the California convention on ‘'Pri- 

orities and the Communications Division of the 
Wear Production Board."* 


Annual reports were presented by 
Secretary Rhodes and Treasurer Camp- 
bell. Mr. Rhodes announced that five 
additional companies had been admitted 
to the association during the past year. 
He cited specific technical services 
which his office has performed for mem- 
ber companies and expressed his ap- 
preciation to the U. S. Independent 
Telephone Association and to the trade 
magazines for the cooperative spirit 
with which they have aided the associ- 
ation in the past year. 


Mrs. Helen W. Everts, Santa Monica, 
executive secretary, American Red 
Cross, spoke on the essential nature 
of communications in the many phases 
of Red Cross activity. “It is safe to 
say that upon communications the effec- 
tiveness of disaster operations depend. 
Chapters making use to the fullest 
extent of the normal facilities, with 
pre-disaster arrangement for inquiry 
channeling and line clearance, and an 
organized plan for emergency service 
have made one of the most necessary 
steps in their disaster organizations,” 
she said. 


Closing the first session, J. T. Nay- 
lor, executive assistant of Associated 
Telephone Co., Ltd., spoke on the chang- 
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Pp Co., MRS. GRANT SMITH, 
RUBYE VALANTINE and MARTHA ANDERSON of A P 
Co. (left to right) at registration desk accept first registration from 
Standing is F. V. RHODES, Ocean Park. 





ing philosophy in toll compensation 
practices. He stated that while the pri- 
mary interest of Independents is the 
furnishing of exchange service, or in 
some cases the terminating of long haul 
traffic, the furnishing of toll service is, 
nevertheless, an extremely important 
interest and Independents must be 
alert to discover the best methods of 
making both exchange and toll business 
carry their respective expense and 
earnings loads. 

He asserted that two of the most 
effective tools available to the Inde- 
pendents in securing adequate compen- 
sation for the services they perform 
are uniformity of method and under- 
standing and unity of viewpoint and 
objective. Unless expensive duplicity 
of effort are to result we must work, 
not as individual companies, he said, 
but as a single industrial entity. 

Director of the Communications Di- 
vision of the War Production Board 
in Washington, D. C., Leighton H. 
Peebles, commented on the reasons for 
the restrictions in material usage. Op- 
timistically, he said, “Today this coun- 
try can be, and is, proud of its record 
of war production. Even though not 
quite half this year is over, we know 
now that America will produce more 
than twice the fighting equipment that 
can possibly be turned out in all of 
Hitler’s fortress Europe. Or, to use 
another comparison, we will be produc- 
ing munitions at a rate 10 times greater 
than the Japanese by the end of the 
year. 

“Every person and every pound of 
critical materials must count if we are 
to continue this necessary war pro- 
duction. There are not enough mate- 
rials, manpower and other resources to 
produce all the things that we and our 
Allies need, and there is nothing left 
for non-essential things. Our endeavor 
is to supply that which is essential, and 
nothing for mere convenience if it in- 
volves critical materials and manpower. 


“To the telephone industry, Wash- 
ington can only render thanks,” he con- 
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cluded. “Your acceptance of govern- 
ment direction and restrictions have 
been sincere and complete. In many 
instances, known even better to you 
than to me, you have succeeded in 
spreading the critical materials needed 
by your profession further than our 
most optimistic calculations. This has 
shown the full measure of your coop- 
eration, a cooperation which is indica- 
tive of the ingenuity and intelligence of 
American industry in meeting and solv- 
ing the problems of production for 
total war.” 





MAYME WORKMAN, 
supervisor of the Illinois Telep 
and traffic editor of ‘"TELEPHONY."' 


Springfield, 


Wl., traffic 
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Harold V. Bozell, New York City, 
president of General Telephone Corp. 
and chairman of the tax committee of 
the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, spoke on “The Reve- 
nue Act of 1942 and the Trends Toward 
a 1943 Revenue Act.” 


He called attention to the fact that 
last year the Independent telephone in- 
dustry was the only one of the so-called 
public utility groups that appeared be- 
fore the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to point out the inequitable 
effects which would result from adop- 
tion of the proposals originally made 
by the Treasury Department. When 
this legislation was before the Senate 
Finance Committee, however, other 
utility groups presented arguments al- 
most directly in line with those previ- 
ously presented by the Independent 





In this group representing the Interstate Telegraph Co., of Bishop, are 

(left to right, front): A. S. TAYLOR, R. C. GERBER, V. E. JONES, and 

E. J. MORRISON. Back row, WILLARD G. WADE, P. W. THOMPSON, 
L. B. REED and F. FREELAND. 
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rR. A. LUMPKIN, official HAROLD V. BOZELL, New F. E. NORRIS, vice presi- E. F. MceNAUGHTON, San GERALD KEPPLE, vice pres- 


representative of the United York City, president of dent, Associated Teleph Fr isco, director of pub- ident and general counsel, 
States Independent Asso- General Telephone Corp. Co., Ltd., Santa Monica, lic utilities department of Consolidated Telephone 
ciation, shown as he ad- and chairman of the USITA di d teleph prob- the California Railroad Co., Whittier, Calif., ad- 
dressed California meeting. tax committee. lems caused by war. Commission. dressed meeting. 


group before the House committee. He 
recalled the success of the appeal of 
the telephone industry in the direction 
of improving the mechanism of collect- 
ing telephone excise taxes. 


Mr. Bozell pointed out that the pres- 
ent system of taxing corporations in 
this country is in the form of double 
taxation on earnings or profits of busi- 
ness which happens to be done through 
the corporate form. As a result of the 
protest of corporate business generally, 
the proposed total of 55 per cent normal 
and surtax, as suggested by the Treas- 
ury, was kept down to 40 per cent. He 
mentioned that the one thing accom- 
plished, in line with proposals made by 
the Independent telephone group, was 
that in calculating surtax net income 
any preferred dividends paid were 
allowed as a deduction. 

With reference to 1943, Mr. Bozell 
pointed out that as the government’s 
financial requirements increase it be- 
comes even more important that the 
methods of collecting taxes are such 
that the load be distributed equitably. 

Particular attention was called to 
the insidiousness of the so-called excess 
profits tax in its application to the 
Independent industry. Most Independ- 
ent telephone companies, said Mr. 
Bozell, do not really have excess profits 
created by the war, which it was the 
primary aim of the administration to 
tax, and Congress was baffled by the 
question of why a regulated industry 
had excess profits. Mr. Bozell said he 
felt that the presentation made by the 
Independent telephone industry and 
the presentation made by the power in- 
dustry were both influential in gaining 
an appreciation of the peculiar problem 
of regulated utilities. He said the 
USITA tax committee is making some 
studies in the hope of finding a prac- 
tical suggestion to make to Congress 
which would give a recognition to the 
fact that the earnings of utilities were 
regulated by commissions in such a 
way as to avoid imposing excessive 
taxes upon the utilities in the form of 
an excess profits tax. 


Warning that insufficient deprecia- 
tion allowance for plant replacement 
(Please turn to page 24) 
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Associated company employes and guests gather to honor Mayme Workman, traffic editor of TELE- 
PHONY, at a luncheon for the ladies: IONA WILLIAMS, Santa Monica, Information; CLARE E. 
THOMPSON, West Los Angeles, Traffic; DETTE R. MOUDY, Long Beach; ANN McKAY, Redondo Beach; 
RUTH HUFFORD, Redondo Beach; AMY HAWKINS, Santa Monica; MARTHA ANDERSON, Santa 
Monica; ELIZABETH MAUER, Lafayette, Calif.; MAYME WORKMAN, Springfield, Iil.; LILLIAN HAM- 
ILTON, San Bernardino; MARY HAYNES, San Bernardino; PEARL D. REYNOLDS, Covina; DAWY 
HASTY, Huntington Beach; ALTA MAE WILMINGTON, Laguna Beach; DOROTHY MORSE, Pomona: 
JESSIE GILBERT, Pomona; EDITH D'ANDREA, Santa Barbara; DORIS EATON, Santa Barbara; NORA 
OVINGTON, Camp Cooke; ADDIE PARTNEY, Santa Maria; IRENE PAULBECK, Santa Monica; 
FLORENCE A. COURTNEY, Sante Barbara; ETHEL S. BASS, Ventura. 
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President A. WARDMAN (second from left, front) and delegates representing the Consolidated 
Teleph Co.'s hanges ot Whittier and Downey, Calif, 
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Designed for peace, Strowger Automatic telephone equipment is serving the 


purposes of war on every front. With nearly all of our production now being used 


directly or indirectly in the war effort, equipment produced during more peaceful 


times is helping win the battle here at home! Here are some of the ways it serves: 


WITHIN WAR INDUSTRIES: 


Automatic Electric's private dial telephone equipment is helping hundreds of war plants 
produce more battle materials, faster. . . . Executives and workers are kept in instant touch 
with one another—time is saved in every department—important production speeded up—all 
through fast automatic intercommunication! 


BETWEEN WAR INDUSTRIES: 

Through Strowger Automatic public exchanges in every part of the country, messages shuttle 
day and night—speeding the flow of raw materials—coordinating the work of contractors and 
sub-contractors—promoting greater speed and efficiency in meeting the interlocking require- 
ments of supplier, producer and the ultimate consumer, America's fighting forces. 


IN TELEPHONE EXCHANGES: 


Here Strowger Automatic equipment helps by handling peak loads with amazing flexibility; 
requiring a minimum of maintenance attention; lending itself to rearrangement to meet 
changing traffic needs; and freeing hands and arms of trained workers for the countless war tasks 
that machines cannot do. 


IN HOMES: 

Because of its long life and dependability, Strowger Automatic equipment is keeping tele- 
phone service at normal levels in thousands of American homes—maintaining morale for factory 
and farm workers who know their vital calls will always get through. 

ARMY , 


oh Wee 


= PUD 


ORIGINATORS AND DEVELOPE 


MAKERS OF TELEPHONE, SIGNALING AND COMMUNICATION APPARATUS 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS AND CONSULTANTS 
Distributors in U. S. and Possessions: 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION, Chicago, U.S. A. 
Export Distributors: INTERNATIONAL AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CORPORATION 











may create serious difficulties after the 
war, E. F. McNaughton of the Cali- 
fornia Railroad Commission told of 
post-war planning in the telephone in- 
dustry. Inadequate depreciation allow- 
ances were set aside by many companies 
during 1942, he declared, and the de- 
ficiency is not confined to the very small 
companies. 

Mr. McNaughton traced briefly the 
history of depreciation practices and 
theories, showing that the first step 
toward effective utilities legislation for 
California was made in 1912 when 
communication utilities were included 
under California Railroad Commission 
jurisdiction. 

To further assist the telephone com- 
panies, the National Association of 
Railroad.and Utilities Commission has 
formed a special committee to study all 
phases of depreciation. According to 
Mr. McNaughton, that committee soon 
will issue a report which will attempt 
to reconcile the many divergent views 
on the subject. 

“An organization such as an Inde- 
pendent telephone association is an in- 
valuable asset,” stated Gerald Kepple, 
Whittier, vice president and general 
counsel of the Consolidated Telephone 
Co., in reference to his address on leg- 
islative matters affecting utilities. 

“Tt is worth all the time and effort it 
takes and is as good as fire insurance. 
Through this group you can approach 
constructively the men who rep- 
resent you in legislative halls, state or 
national, in a more effective way that 
you can do as an individual and I feel 
that the association as such can do it 
better than any other group. I think 
the telephone business as a whole en- 
joys a very fine relationship with legis- 
lative bodies,” Mr. Kepple said. 

In a discussion of telephone problems 
arising out of the war, Vice President 
F. E. Norris of Associated Telephone 
Co., Ltd., said that the Independent 
companies had been called upon by 
Washington to conserve critical mate- 
rials, not because they had failed to 
respond to earlier calls but because of 
the ever increasing material shortages. 
Conservation of materials during the 
present period must go beyond prevent- 
ing waste or reusing items which ordi- 
narily would be junked, he asserted. 

“We must, in order to meet new 
service requirements, resort to expedi- 
ents which a few years ago would not 
have been seriously considered. To 
make the greatest possible saving in 
materials under prevailing conditions, 
economic rules must to some extent be 
compromised,” Mr. Norris stated. 

He pointed out that materials may 
be saved by such methods as connect- 
ing any additional pay stations in a 
congested dial plant to existing manual 


equipment and relocating “low use” 
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IN APPRECIATION 


Appreciation is expressed to 
GLEN BOSWORTH of Santa 
Monica and JOHN GORIN of 
Santa Barbara, Calif., employes 
of the Associated Telephone Co., 
Ltd., for their splendid work in 
taking photographs for TELE- 
PHONY at the recent California 
They own their own 
Speedgraphic cameras and have 
contributed many pictures not 
only to TELEPHONY but to their 
own company magazine, The As- 
sociated Circle. 


convention. 











pay stations at more advantageous 
points; that switchboard operating 
practices might be revised to eliminate 
what may today be termed “de luxe” 
service features such as time of day 
service, voluntary subsequent attempts 
on toll calls, voluntary verifications of 
busy reports, etc. 

He described the operation of the 
surplus materials distribution plan as 
outlined in the letter recently issued by 
the Communications Division of the 
War Production Board. (See p. 9 of 
the July 3 issue for details of plan.) 
He went.on to point out that this plan 
was of a voluntary character and that 
it could be expected that WPB would 
receive the same wholehearted support 
from our industry as it has received in 
connection with other plans and orders 
issued by the division. 

Speaking of the problems incident to 
the providing of telephone service for 
the Army, Lt. Col. M. G. Mauer, as- 
sistant chief, signal branch, 9th Service 
Command of the U. S. Army, told dele- 
gates that the Army needs the best pos- 
sible service without delay in order to 
get this war over in the shortest possi- 
ble time. He explained that it is the 
purpose of Army authorities to dis- 
pense with details and drive straight 
toward their objective in securing ade- 
quate communications facilities. 

In a discussion of problems of tele- 
phone women employes, Mayme Work- 
man, traffic supervisor of the Illinois 
Telephone Association and traffic editor 
of TELEPHONY, sketched the major prob- 
lems created by war such as force turn- 
over, shortage of facilities, recruiting 
difficulties, work regulation, personnel 
and absenteeism. 

With improved economic conditions, 
marriage takes a toll of experienced 
telephone women, with many leaving to 
be near their husbands. “Happiness, ex- 
citement, distress affect human emo- 
tions and in turn are reflected in serv- 
ice,” according to Mrs. Workman, who 
suggested that chief operators be pa- 
tient and friendly toward new oper- 





ators. “Cultivate a cheerful, friendly 
and understanding disposition. Don’t 
forget to smile. Don’t let your prob- 
lems reflect in your countenance. Like 
Uncle Sam’s officers, you too are lead- 
ers,” Mrs. Workman told chief oper- 
ators. 

She warned all telephone people that 
lean days will come again. “A time 
when we must work and work diligently 
to sell our service to the public. Make 
certain now that we have a fertile field 
for our product — telephone service, 
Courtesy is not rationed—it will be our 
best asset in solving post-war prob- 
lems.” 

Conservation of materials received 
Mrs. Workman’s attention and she ad- 
vised operators to handle cords as 
though they were their last pair of 
nylon hose. To lighten the burden upon 
traffic employes such special services as 
morning calls, time of day, free secre- 
tarial service and location of fires 
might well be dropped for the duration, 
she said. 

Quoting General Olmstead of the Sig- 
nal Corps, Mrs. Workman paid tribute 
to the quarter of a million women in 
the telephone business: ‘Whether you 
work at a commercial counter, a switch- 
board, a desk or a typewriter, you are 
rendering a vital service to your coun- 
try.” 

R. A. Lumpkin, Mattoon, IIl., a di- 
rector of the United States Independent 
Telephone Association, represented the 
USITA and in an interesting address, 
reviewed the association’s activities. 
Mr. Lumpkin is also an industry ad- 
visor to the War Production Board and 
he presented interesting comments in 
conjunction with the industry’s coop- 
eration with WPB. 

Commenting upon the newly-formed 
USITA post-war planning committee, 
Mr. Lumpkin said that such a commit- 
tee in any industry must do much more 
than merely gaze into the translucent 
depths of a crystal ball. For the tele- 
phone industry such a committee must 
examine not only all of the known po- 
tentialities, but it must make allow- 
ances and projections based on develop- 
ments of a rather speculative nature. 
But in the transition period from war 
to peace, near-term projections can be 
made on a logical basis assuming, of 
course, that the nation’s economy can 
be operated without serious maladjust- 
ments. 

An examination of events following 
the cessation of World War I may fur- 
nish a guide to the future. The revival 
in building was immediate thereafter. 
As soon as 1919, the number of dwell- 
ing units constructed was above the 
pre-war level, and after a brief reces- 
sion, the upward trend was resumed so 


(Please turn to page 36) 
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HE War Department announced on 
Taine 7 that another field was being 

opened to women with a desire to 
help win the war. The Signal Corps 
is reported as about ready to launch a 
large-scale program to train civilian 
inspectors for duty in factories produc- 
ing military telephone, radio and radar 
equipment. 

* * a 


The June 12 issue of TELEPHONY 
carried an item on wooden operator’s 
chairs. At least that was what we in- 
tended, but for some unexplainable 
reason the word “chairs” appeared as 
“chains” and was our face red! 


F. R. Yaeger, purchasing agent for 
the Orange County Telephone Co. of 
Middletown, N. Y., writes: “Often, no 
doubt, under present wartime traffic 
conditions, some irate subscribers would 
like to have certain telephone operators 
put in chains. I didn’t know, however, 
that there was any device made es- 
pecially for this purpose until I read 
the item in your eolumn, or can it be 
possible that you at last have found the 
missing link?” 

We have taken a lot of kidding from 
our friends and while we are sorry 
that the mistake happened, we are 
nevertheless proud of the fact that 
TELEPHONY is read so carefully that a 
mistake of only one letter in a little 
five-letter word is instantly noted by so 
many men and women in this busy 


world. 
+ * * 


Emergency power for the telephone 
exchange for use during failures of 
commercial power supplies has always 
been a serious problem. When suitable 
standby gas engine driven power units 
are not available and a storm or other 
disaster suddenly wrecks the commer- 
cial power system, emergency equip- 
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ment for charging the telephone stor- 
age batteries must be obtained with a 
minimum delay. 

This is sometimes a difficult task and 
every possible means must be consid- 
ered. One means is often available 
which can be used to advantage, al- 
though strangely enough it is gener- 
ally overlooked. This is the gas engine 
driven electric welding generator. This 
generator is of about 60 volts and has 
a high current capacity. The output is 
usually smooth enough for the emer- 
gency charging of telephone batteries 
without the addition of filters or a 
reactance coil. 


* * * 


The Signal Corps Plant Engineering 
Agency in Philadelphia enjoyed a visit 
from S. M. Hadley, of the Power Equip- 
ment Co. of Detroit, Mich., on June 22. 
We always obtain valuable information 
on telephone battery chargers and elim- 
inators from Mr. Hadley. 


* * * 


In Cleveland, Ohio, on June 24, Dr. 
William P. Edmunds, Cleveland area 
director of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion, advocated free beer and pretzels 
for war workers at mid-morning and 
mid-afternoon to relieve fatigue and 
raise morale. While we may not all 
agree on the beer angle, it is no doubt 
true that many people do require a be- 
tween-meal pickup when working hard 
if they are to exert their best efforts. 
Most telephone companies permit their 
workers to have a few minutes about 
twice a day to relax and refresh them- 
selves. 

When any company operates on the 
sweat-shop basis and does not permit 
necessary periods of relaxation it does 
not gain anything from this practice, 
but actually loses much through poor 





employe relations and probably reduced 


efficiency. 
* + * 


We understand that the Bell System 
has experimented with various means 
of conserving gasoline in fleet cars and 
has decided that the economizer spring 
is the best arrangement. This consists 
of a fairly stiff conical spring installed 
under the foot throttle in such a man- 
ner that it does not exert pressure on 
the throttle until the car has reached 
a pre-determined speed of, say, 35 
miles per hour. Beyond this speed the 
spring exerts pressure on the throttle 
and warns the driver that he is travel- 
ing at a speed outside the limits of 
economy. This method has the further 
advantage of permitting full speed of 
the engine when necessary to climb a 
steep grade or in passing another car. 


* * * 


Recently when discussing quad cable 
systems with some transmission engi- 
neers they stressed the necessity of good 
soldering of connections at splices. We 
asked, ““Why solder, when compression 
type sleeves are available which could 
be used for this purpose, permitting a 
better job in less time?” They admitted 
that this method of splicing conductors 
in quad cables looked good and had pos- 
sibilities, but that it had not been 
standardized as yet. 

It seems a pity sometimes that we 
are forced to use an inferior method 
until the “brass hats” get time to give 
a better method their blessing. 


* * * 


We have recently learned that experi- 
ments with a chisel point for a relay 
contact indicates promise of great suc- 
cess. The chisel points cross at point 
of contact and eliminate the difficulty 
of lining up, which is experienced with 
the pointed and flat type of contact. 
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Major telephone suppliers have made arrangements to distribute all TELEX products. 
Names of these distributors will be announced in the July 24 issue of TELEPHONY. 
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and traffic editor 


as floods, tornados, explosions, 

etc., always cause an enormous 
increase in traffic in the central office 
immediately after such an occurence. 
Heretofore, it has not been possible to 
distinguish between emergency and 
non-essential calls. With our country 
at war, the need for giving prompt and 
continuous service during a major 
catastrophe (such as an air raid), to 
telephone lines essential to defense 
and public safety, has been recognized. 


Ds feos, of any nature, such 


Traffic control methods have been de- 
vised whereby outgoing traffic can be 
denied those subscribers whose service 
is not essential to defense and public 
safety. Incoming service is not denied 
to any subscriber during the period 
the traffic control is in effect. 

In some dial exchanges, special 
equipment has been provided to control 
traffic in times of disaster. In manual 
offices, special markings and methods 
are used in order to give prompt serv- 
ice to the lines of those organizations 
and persons most likely to be involved, 
such as: 


(a) Government service in connec- 
tion with national defense, such as 
Army, Navy and Coast Guard. 

(b) Other federal, state, county and 
municipal agencies, such as fire and 
police. 

(c) Civilian defense organizations, 
such as Civilian Observers for Aircraft 
Warning, Air Raid Wardens, Air Raid 
Message and Control Centers. 


(d) Industries essential to defense, 
physicians and surgeons, drug and food 
supply houses, public buildings, insti- 
tutions and schools. 

(e) Public and_ semi-public _ tele- 
phones (these are not shown on the 
list of essential lines.) 

(f) Residence telephones of individ- 
uals associated with the preceding 
classes of activity in cases in which 
ability to reach the individual promptly 
at his home is important to the activity 
with which he is associated. 


In manual exchanges a prompt an- 
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“Perviso, 
the Ilinois Telephone Association 





swer to calls originating at essential 
lines could not be assured if a disaster 
or warning should occur during a time 
when a minimum operating force was 
on duty, for example, during the night 
hours. This problem was solved by sub- 
dividing the lists for answering pre- 


cedence, classifying them as Class 
A, Class B, and Class C and designat- 
ing the lines by using a special lamp- 
cap marking. 

In dial offices, no subdivision of es- 
sential lines is required. In case of 
disaster, manual emergency service 
may be rendered or a line load control 
method may be used where this equip- 
ment has been provided. 

When manual emergency service is 
used during a disaster, certain essential 
lines are given manual service and all 
other lines continue on dial basis. 
Where line load equipment is provided, 
originating service may be temporarily 
denied during an emergency to more 
than half of the subscriber lines in 
order to assure ample facilities for 
handling calls on the remainder of the 
lines when the traffic has reached a 
point where, due to a major disaster, 
the originating equipment cannot care 
for the traffic on all lines. When line 
load equipment is used, incoming calls 
may be received by all subscribers. 

During a major disaster, the tele- 
phone service of the lines essential to 
defense and public safety is especially 
vital. The object of arranging for an- 
swering precedence in a manual office 
is to ensure, to the maximum extent 
possible, fast answering service to the 
lines which assume first importance. 

While the foregoing is particularly 
applicable to manual exchanges of 1,000 
or more stations and to dial exchanges, 
excepting community dial, the manage- 
ment of every telephone exchange 
should be prepared and equipped to 
render service to essential lines in 
case of disaster. It is especially im- 
portant that chief operators, super- 








visory employes and operators be prop- 
erly instructed in the handling of 
emergency calls and that the necessary 
switchboard markings, indicating es- 
sential lines, are used. 

The manager should furnish the chief 
operator with a list of lines which will 
receive special treatment during a dis- 
aster and the necessary information 
for keeping it up-to-date. 

More information on the subject of 
emergency service on account of serious 
disaster will be furnished in the next 
issue of “The Operator’s Corner.” 


Questions from Illinois Operators 

(1) On a collect station-to-station 
call, there is no one there to accept the 
charge. The calling party asks that the 
call be held. When the call is AG’d, do 
you tell the party it will take the person 
rate, make another ticket and give sta- 
tion rate, or let the calling party take 
his choice of rates? 

(2) How would you proceed after 
the first report has been given at one 
town and the subscriber wishes to talk 
from another town? 

(3) What is meant by “multi-switch 
precedence”? 

(4) How often should a CLR opera- 
tor try an alternate route? 

(5) Is the phrase still used, “Can he 
be reached at another telephone?” 

The answer to these traffic questions 
are presented on page 30. 


Vv 


Veteran Now Lieutenant Colonel 

MAJ. Harry B. Porter, former mem- 
ber of the engineering staff at Omaha 
headquarters of the Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Co., a veteran pilot of World 
War I, has been advanced to a lieu- 
tenant colonel and placed in charge of 
training at an air corps school at 
Langley field. It was there that Colonel 
Porter received his training 26 years 
ago. 
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IN NEW CONSTRUCTION. AMERTEL-85 
and AMERTEL-135 wires have extra 
tensile strength which permits spans of 
much greater lengths than ordinary 
wire. As a result, they enable you to save 
many precious man-hours. Less poles 


need be installed—less connections need 
be made. There is also a saving in other 
materials. 





IN MAINTENANCE. The extra strength of 
AMERTEL Wires provides greater 
safety—less trouble from heavy ice and 
wind loads. This is highly important in 
these times when service must be main- 
tained with a minimum staff of main- 
tenance men. 


ALL AMERTEL wiRES — including “EBB,” 


“BB” and “Steel” grades—as well as 

RAY- 0 -VA TELEPH AMERSTRAND Steel Strand are pro- 
duced to a high standard of “Controlled 
Quality.” Every production step—from 

DRY BATTERIES ore to finished product—is under strict 
control and experienced supervision. 

The zinc coating is applied by a special 


carry the words of VICTORY process which forms a tight bond with 


the steel. 


These tags are placed for your pro- 
tection on every coil of AMERTEL 


3 na Telephone and Telegraph Wire and 
the message through” in the tradition of the AMERSTRAND Steel Strand.T hey 


; . high lity. 
Signal Corps. Ray-O-Vac telephone batteries i aaa eateries 


Many of your men are in service .. . “getting 





are powering “the message through” on every 
front, at home and abroad. We are taking care A ine} | 
of your needs as best we can . . . building to By 


Ray-O-Vac’s standard of quality . . . insuring 








fewer service calls ... fewer replacements. STEEL STRAND 





BUY WAR BONDS BUY WAR STAMPS 


Cleveland, Chicago and New York 


Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 
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St. Clair (Minn.) Property 
Changes Owners 

On July 1 the Minnesota Railroad 
& Warehouse Commission issued an 
order authorizing Leo A. Frank, indi- 
vidual owner of the St. Clair ( Minn.) 
Telephone Co., to convey and transfer 
to Eugene A. Fitzloff all the physical 
telephone properties of the company 
including central office equipment, ap- 
paratus, pole line, wires, cables, fix- 
tures, station installations, subscribers’ 
contracts, leases, permits, franchises 
and other licenses located in the village 
of St. Clair and adjacent territory. 


The order stated the authorization 
was not to be construed to carry ap- 
proval of any increase or change in 
rates and charges or diminution of 
service in the St. Clair territory. 


Mr. Frank was instructed to file the 
company report for that part of 1943 
up to date of the sale and Mr. Fitzloff 
directed to furnish the report from 
thereon. 


Vv 


Order Reduces Intrastate 
Rates in Wisconsin 

Following repeated conferences be- 
tween telephone officials and the com- 
missioners, the Wisconsin Public Serv- 
ice Commission announced July 10 a 
reduction of approximately $250,000 a 
year in intrastate long distance tele- 
phone rates in Wisconsin effective Sep- 
tember 1. The order will affect 438,000 
subscribers of the Wisconsin Telephone 
Co. as well as 177,000 subscribers of 
Independent companies, which princi- 
pally applies to intrastate long dis- 
tance calls in excess of 42 miles. 

The conferences which have culmi- 
nated in this substantial rate reduc- 
tion extended over a period of almost 
a year. The commission, on its own 
motion, recently issued an _ order 
launching an investigation of the al- 


30 





leged discrimination between intra- 
state and interstate long distance toll 
charges. 

The commission directed and super- 
vised studies by its staff of the books 
and records of the Wisconsin company 
in Milwaukee, and the relationships 
between the company and the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

Under the new reduced rates, the 
charge for three-minute long distance 
calls within the state will conform 
more closely to the interstate charges 
of the A. T. & T. Co. Although the 
intrastate and interstate charges for 
three-minute calls of 42 miles or less 
have been comparable, the rates within 
the state for greater distances have 
been higher for intrastate than for 
interstate messages, the commission 
held. 

Besides lowering the charge for the 
first three-minute conversation period 
on intrastate toll calls, the new rate 
substantially reduces overtime charges 
on person-to-person calls. 


Vv 


Higher Rates Granted at 
Cambridge, Neb. 

Authority has been granted by the 
Nebraska State Railway Commission 
to the Cambridge (Neb.) Telephone 
Co. to increase individual business rates 
from $2.50 to $3.00 a month, party 
business from $2.35 to $2.85, individual 
residence from $1.50 to $1.80 a month, 
and party residence from $1.35 to $1.65. 

The commission finds that economic 
conditions have reduced the population 
of the town to less than 1,000 and that 
many farms in its territory have been 
abandoned. There is no hope that con- 
ditions will be remedied in the near 
future. The rates authorized are found 
to be lower than in most other towns 
of that classification; that as 24-hour 
service is being given and no charge 





made for night calls, and as free serv- 
ice is given with Holbrook, Bartley, 
Stockbille and Orifino, they are reason- 
able and just. 

In the last four years the company 
has lost 72 main stations and 100 
switched subscribers. 

The company has gross assets of 
$33,909 and a depreciation reserve of 
$18,309. Revenues in 1942 were $6,210 
and expenses $6,800, and for the last 
five years the average loss has been 
$500 a year. The new rates will return 
3.24 per cent on a net investment of 
$15,640, it was stated. 


Vv 


Property Transfer Approved 
At Lake Benton, Minn. 

The Central West Co. was authorized 
to sell and transfer its telephone prop- 
erty in Lake Benton, Minn., to L. J. 
Ollig who was likewise granted permis- 
sion to purchase this property and oper- 
ate it under the name of the Central 
West Telephone Co., in an order issued 
July 1 by the Minnesota Railroad & 
Warehouse Commission. The property 
transfer also includes facilities in terri- 
tory adjacent to Lake Benton. 

The Central West Co. was directed 
to file with the commission the annual 
report for that part of 1943 up to date 
of sale while Mr. Ollig was instructed 
to file the report thereafter. 


Vv 


Arkansas Commission Sets 
Aside Low Rates 

The Arkansas Department of Public 
Utilities issued orders July 6 setting 
aside lower telephone rates provided in 
ordinances adopted by seven Arkansas 
cities in 1935, (TELEPHONY, July 3, 
p. 22). The commission restored rates 
in effect by the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. at the time of passage of the 
ordinances. 
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Soon after passage of the ordinances, 
the telephone company appealed to the 
commission, which suspended the rates, 
pending a hearing. The litigation has 
been carried on for the last seven years, 
and, at a hearing before the commis- 
sion recently, Southwestern Bell pre- 
sented testimony showing income did 
not warrant the rate decreases. 

An auditor for the telephone com- 
pany testified at the hearing that the 
company operated at a loss of $259,662 
in the seven cities from 1935 through 
1942. 

Cities affected by the orders are 
Helena, West Helena, Bentonville, 


Rogers, Batesville, Walnut Ridge and 


Hope. 
Vv 


Ohio Property Transfer 
Approved by Commission 
Finding that the property has a cap- 
italizable value of not less than $1,938,- 
757.15, the Ohio Public Utilities Com- 
mission has authorized the sale by the 
Ohio Standard Telephone Co., incor- 
porated in 1934, of all property, rights, 
business and other assets to another 
Ohio Standard Telephone Co., incor- 
porated in 1942 for $1,100,000 first 
mortgage, 20-year, 3% bonds, 1,200 
shares of $25 par value 6 per cent pre- 
ferred stock, and 5,000 shares of no 


par common stock at a stated value of | 
$538,757.15, authority to issue which | 


was granted the new company. 

The new company was further au- 
thorized to issue and sell at par $250,- 
000 additional bonds, the proceeds to 


be presently held in escrow and here- 
after expended in the payment of not | 


to exceed 80 per cent of the gross cost 
of additions to plant when made. 

The application to the commission 
asked authority to consummate the sale 
and purchase of $150,000 more than 


authorized and to issue in payment | 


6,000 additional shares of preferred 
stock, which the commission withheld. 


In authorizing the transaction the 
commission prescribed, in its order, 
rates for the accrual of depreciation 
based upon the straight life theory. 


Vv 


Increase at Carrollton, Ill., 
Postponed to December 29 


Effective dates of proposed higher | 
telephone rates which the Illinois Bell | 


Telephone Co. has asked for Carrollton, 
Ill., were postponed by the Illinois Com- 


merce Commission June 15 to Decem- 
ber 29. 


The commission said the postpone- 
ment was to permit investigation of the 


reasonableness of the proposed in- 
creases. 
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‘i 
ee@Our target was the nearest carrier with the Rising Sun 


painted on its flight deck. You could hear Roberts over the interphone 


cussing the Zeros as the top turret-guns chattered away at them—then 


Duke calls, ‘On target! . . . steady now, steady.’ Then, ‘Bombs away!’ 


©°The waist-gunner had the best view of what happened 
—‘That carrier just collapsed—throwing fantastic confetti all over the 
sea—then sank, Rising Sun and all.’ We radioed our field, ‘Mission 


completed—one more carrier down—returning—all’s well.’” 


CONSOLIDATED RADIO headphones are flying with the Army 
Air Corps over the world’s battlefronts helping to sweep the skies clean 
of the enemies of world peace. Engineered for complete dependability, 


CONSOLIDATED RADIO products are withstanding the severest demands 


of service with the Tank Corps and the Infantry, as well as the Air Corps. 


Consolidated Radio's Modern Mass 
| Production Methods Can Supply 
Signal Corps and Other Headphone 
Units in Quantities to Contractors 
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350 W. ERIE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 











HEMINGRAYS 
ENDURE 


Put These 
Money-Savers 
On All Your Lines 








No. 9 Hemingray 


HEMINGRAYS don’t tax your op- 


erating budget. They actually 
save money because they outlive 
poles, hardware and crossarms; 
“keep up their money-saving ef- 
forts for 50 years’”—one prominent 
utility reports. 


A SECRET glass “batch-mix” — 


climax of 87 years of experience 
—plus Owens-Illinois quality-con- 
trolled production, results in Hem- 
ingrays free of voids, stresses and 
strains .. . so homogeneous that 
sudden changes of temperature 
leave them unimpaired to work 
perfectly through sun, rain, hail, 
snow and sleet. 


3 FAVORITES ON RURAL LINES 


Sturdy, all-purpose Hemingray 
Number 16. Hemingray Number 
42, with its long leakage path 
keeping “toll” lines trouble-free. 
Number 9, with its drip point pet- 
ticoat for fast moisture run-off. 
Get samples. 


LOW IN COST and long in serv- 
ice-life. . . . As distributors, we 
recommend them. 


Distributed by: 


STROMBERG-CARLSON 
COMPANY 


Factory and General Offices: 
Rochester 3, N. Y., U.S.A. 
Branch Offices: 

Chicago, Kansas City, San Francisco, 
Toronto 
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Asks Occupation Tax Increase 
For Lincoln (Neb.) T. & T. 

Rees Wilkinson, a newly-elected mem- 
ber of the city council at Lincoln, Neb., 


| has asked introduction of an ordinance 


increasing the occupation tax of the 
Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
from 1 per cent on its intrastate busi- 
ness to 6 per cent. The 1 per cent now 
yields approximately $1,000 a year. Mr. 
Wilkinson is introducer of ordinances 
increasing taxes on all other utilities 
supplying the city. 


Vv 
Independent Permits Bell to 


| Serve Internment Camp 


A telephone exchange for an intern- 
ment camp in Nebraska with facilities 
for 3,000 men will be constructed by 
the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
following approval by the Nebraska 
State Railway Commission after the 
Havana Telephone Co. of Indianola, 
Neb., filed a waiver of its right under 
the law to supply the service because 
the camp is in its territory. 

The Northwestern Bell has _ con- 
tracted with the federal government 
to construct this exchange, through 
which it will furnish official service, 
while the Havana company will furnish 
public service there. Temporary service 
is now being given by the local com- 
pany. The Bell has a telephone ex- 
change at McCook, Neb., and will build 
a connecting line. 


Vv 


| Summary of Commission 


Hearings & Rulings 


Federal Communications Commission 


July 3: American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. granted authority on a tem- 
porary basis for 60 days to extend 
facilities between New Bern and Moor- 
head City and between Elizabeth City 
and Harvey Point, N. C. 

July 6: Order issued authorizing the 
continuance of its manpower survey 
of first and second class radiotelephone 
operators. The postcard survey will be 
mailed to the remaining 19,000 li- 
censees to ascertain how many of this 
number are available for full or part- 
time employment in the communica- 
tions industry. 

July 19: Hearing concerning com- 
mission’s order extending for a period 
of 30 days from June 30, the effective 
date of its order directing the inclusion 
in fixed public and fixed public press 
licenses of a condition prohibiting the 
licensee from dividing the radio-link 
portion of the toll for foreign or over- 
seas radiocommunications on a basis 
other than 50-50. 

July 22: Continued hearing, on com- 
mission’s own motion, in the matter of 
the liability of Western Union Tele- 
graph Co. and the Postal Telegraph- 
Cable Co. for and in connection with 
the furnishing of leased facilities. 

July 22: Hearing on petition filed 
by the United States Independent 
Telephone Association in behalf of its 
constituent Class A and Class B tele- 








phone companies, and petitions filed by 
the Nebraska Continental Telephone 
Co. and the Home Telephone & Tele. 


graph Co., concerning the filing of 
statements of proposed methods of 
maintaining continuing property 
records. 


The FCC adopted an order on June 
30 extending from that date to Janu- 
ary 1, 1944, the date by which the 
carriers should file such statements 
(TELEPHONY of July 10, p. 23). 

August 4: Oral argument on peti- 
tions filed by the National Association 
of Railroad & Utilities Commissioners 
and by the Maryland Public Service 
Commission for leave to intervene in 
the proceeding on the hotel surcharges 
on telephone calls. 


Illinois Commerce Commission 

July 13: Hearing in Chicago on joint 
application of the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co. to sell and the Winnebago 
County Telephone Co. to purchase cer- 
tain telephone plant in the vicinity of 
South Beloit. 

July 13: Hearing in Chicago on com- 
plaint of Montgomery Ward & Com- 
pany, Inc., against the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co. 


Kansas Corporation Commission 

September 8: Hearing on application 
of the Western Light & Telephone Co. 
for authority to make telephone rate 
changes in Conway Springs and vicin- 
ity. 

November 2: Hearing on complaint 
of the Missouri-Kansas Railroad Co, 
against the La Harpe Telephone Co, 
and J. A. McDonald. 


Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission 

June 28: Order issued directing that 
the petition of V. Kieth Scott, et al, for 
a connection with the Sand Lake Town- 
ship Telephone System be held in abey- 
ance until such time as a responsible 
organization is formed to conduct the 
business of the Scott telephone line 
serving 12 telephones, situated in an 
unorganized township adjacent to the 
town of Sand Lake. 

It was further ordered that if such 
organization is perfected promptly and 
a petition filed with the commission, it 
may be considered on the present record 
if there is no objection. 


Nebraska State Railway Commission 

July 8: Application filed by the 
Stanton Telephone Co., of Stanton, for 
authority to increase farm rates from 
$1.50 to $1.75 a month. Secretary- 
Treasurer H. D. Miller says that it has 
been necessary to increase the wages 
of employes so that at the present time 
this has added $102.80 a month to the 
payroll. The increase, if granted, will 
take care of but $55 of this amount, 
but he said that added toll commissions 
and new stations installed should take 
care of the remainder. 

A. W. Forbes is president and Emil 
Volske is manager of the company. 


Wisconsin Public Service Commission 
Juiy 13: Hearing in Madison on ap- 


plication of the Skillet Falls Telephone 
Co. for authority to increase rates. 
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Saving Materials 
And Equipment 


(Continued from page 15) 





three inches of the space immediately | 
below the transverse arms. Storage of | 


wires in this manner involves little, if 


any, interference with normal frame | 
activity, and where reasonable care is | 
used, they do not detract from the ap- 


pearance of the frame. 
All of the wires are fastened at one 
end of rods located at the non-growing 


end of the frame and are supported by | 
the bracket placed at each transverse | 
arm along the frame. Since the brack- | 


ets are marked to indicate distance 
from the end rods, all that is necessary 
to obtain a wire of any given length 
is to select one that terminates at the 
bracket corresponding to the length 
desired. A light, steady pull causes the 


wire to come loose at the end of the | 
frame so it can be pulled out for reuse. | 


Drop Wire Repairs 


Under present conditions, we consider | 
drop wire as very valuable material. | 
First of all, we use it sparingly on all 
new station installations and wherever | 


possible; even for the one-span section 
allowed a non-essential customer under 
the present conservation orders, we sub- 


stitute steel open wire whenever pos- | 
sible. Field forces have been instructed | 


not to place drop wire on new installa- | 
tions until the possibility of using ex- | 


isting drops in good condition has been 
exhausted. 

In many locations field surveys have 
been made of existing drop wire runs, 


stations have been reassociated and | 


considerable drop wire has been recov- 
ered. Provisions were made for estab- 
lishing plant assignment records simi- 
lar to open wire assignment records. 
Short lengths of wire are being reis- 
sued to field forces for reuse, and old 
wire which cannot be reused in its 
existing condition is sent back to the 
shops for repair where it is refinished, 
spliced and subsequently reissued. 
Steps have been taken to preserve 
the wire which we have. As you know, 
in recent years we have had consid- 
erable corrosion trouble with our drop 
wires because of deterioration of the 
rubber insulation due to sunlight, and 
while this condition has been corrected 
in the present-day manufacture of the 
wire, we still have considerable amounts 
of wire in the plant which are subject 
to corrosion. Obviously, we should not 
make wholesale replacements at this 
time but must conserve existing mate- 
rial. In making drop wire repairs, we 
are restricting the replacement of wire 
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POWER AND 


ENDURANCE 


America’s war equipment and 
America’s telephone batteries both 
need plenty of punch and power 
these days! 





to that essential to clear troubles and 
protect service. 

Wherever possible the deteriorated 
outer braid is taped, or, where this is 
not feasible, a new piece is spliced into 
the wire rather than making a replace- 
ment of the whole wire as was done 
before the war. Protective devices, such 
as the “P” wire guard which is made 
from clear plastic tape wound into a 
close helix to form a guard about three 
feet long, are used whenever possible. 
We are, of course, continuing to trim 
trees to the extent practicable to pre- 
vent abrasion rather than rerouting if 
additional wire is required. 

As a further aid in preserving exist- 
ing wire, an investigation was under- 
taken with a view to supplementing the 


| refinishing of drop wire in our shops 
| with a similar process which might be 


applied by the field forces. As a result, 
we have introduced on a trial basis .. . 
a painting tool which consists of a 
trough-shaped container about 1% in. 
x 2 in. x 10 in. for use in applying 
weatherproof coating to the braid of 


| existing drop wires. At one end of the 


trough is an assembly of small, stiff, 


| bristle brushes serving the double pur- 


pose of brushing paint into the braid 
and removing any excess. No. 2 asphalt 


| paint has been selected as suitable ma- 
| terial for field application to weathered 


That extra endurance | 


drop wire braid. 


It appears that the painting tool can 
be used to advantage chiefly in connec- 
tion with maintenance work and the 
reconnection of drops where the wire 
is sufficiently dry to observe the effects 
of deterioration. Following are typical 
conditions under which we are experi- 
menting with the re-weatherproofing 
after the necessary repairs have been 
made: 


(1) Where wet weather tests, per- 
manent signals or routine inspections 


| indicate the possibility of defective in- 


built into Burgess Long-Life Twin- | 


Six Batteries is more important than | 


ever, for it helps telephone battery 
users conserve the critical materials 
so urgently needed for vital war jobs 


at the Fighting Front! 


sulation. 


(2) In connection with trouble visits 
where weathering of wire has removed 
the original weatherproofing compound 
from the braid to the extent that this 
is clearly discernible. 


(3) Where drop wires are recon- 
nected and the condition of the braid 
indicates need for re-weatherproofing. 


(4) Where a number of wires in a 


locality are found to be generally 
weathered to the point where early de- 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY | velopment of trouble may be expected. 


FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 


BURGESS 


BATTERIES 
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To paint a drop wire in the field the 
wire is first lowered to the ground. The 
wire is then placed in the tank about 
one-half filled with asphalt paint under 
the guide and between the brushes at 
a point in the drop wire run as close 
as possible to the drop wire clamp at 
the house end. The tool is then moved 
along the wire towards the pole at a 


| speed of about 10 feet per minute. 


Splices in the wire will pass through 
the tool satisfactorily. 

Our trials have been limited so far 
but the indications are that drop wire 
can be painted in a reasonably short 
time. As yet there is insufficient data 
to determine whether we should do this 
work on a special preventive mainte- 
nance basis, that is, as a project cov- 
ering a number of wires at one time, 
or whether we should do it in connee- 
tion with reported trouble visits, treat- 
ing one wire at a time as the occasion 
arises. 

It is expected that the asphalt paint 
treatment will arrest deterioration of 
weathered braid for several years and 
thereby afford additional protection to 
the conductor insulation. 


Repairing Drop Wire Clamps 

As an additional step in saving drop 
wire plant, we are now using a simple 
little tool for straightening bent drop 
wire clamps. This tool was suggested 
to us by one of our craftsmen several 
weeks ago and has promise of being a 
very useful article. 

It consists of an iron block about 4 
in. x 7 in. which is 1% in. thick and 
drilled so it can be firmly mounted to 
a work bench. In the center of this 
block is a round iron post % in. in 
diameter and about % in. high. This 
block is used in conjunction with an 
iron rod 12 in. long and % in. in 
diameter which has a flattened end 
similar to the end of a cold chisel. The 
flattened end of the rod has a slot 
about an inch long and about % in. 
wide. 

The loop of the bent drop wire clamp 
is first placed over center post. The 
slotted rod is then placed over the 
clamp at the edge of the iron block in 
such a way that the portion of the drop 
wire clamp where the wires come to- 
gether is in the slot of the rod. By 
exerting a pull on the rod with one 
hand and helping with a pair of pliers 
or a hammer in the other hand, the 
drop wire clamp can be quickly straight- 
ened. 

This tool has already helped us save 
an appreciable number of drop wire 
clamps. 


Installation Practices 

Aside from the direct effect of WPB 
Conservation Order U-2, installation 
work has been greatly influenced by 
efforts to conserve material. It is no 
longer possible to tell a prospective cus- 
tomer that we will install his telephone 
tomorrow. Even if he is an essential 
customer, we must check over the job 
that has to be done to give him the 
service desired. Perhaps we can in- 
fluence him to take a lower grade of 
service and thereby save running wire. 
In other cases where previously we 
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ough would not hesitate to run several spans | 
of drop wire, we now check to see the | 
. far possibility of using iron or perhaps AUT t L C '@) R t a U { LT 
wire cutting in a small terminal. 
short In some instances, by reassociation 
data we can furnish service without using | 
this material. Assignment practices were 
inte- revised to permit the maximum pos- 

cov- sible use of our plant, and also that we 
time might be in a position to take care of 
ahs deferred applications when and if plant 
reat- and facilities become available through 
asion disconnections. 

Much of the material previously 
. available to us is no longer being man- 
— ufactured and, in other cases, substitu- 
7 : tions of critical material have been | 
a made which affect our job. This is as | 
7 it should be if we are serious about | 
saving material. 
Beyond all this there is still room 
drop for saving material. For instance: 
mple (1) We are no longer placing triple | 
drop wire between the protector and the sub- | Tod £ th ‘al di 
ested set in residence installations where a | oday most of the material used in 
veral ground can be obtained nearer the sub- | telephone equipment is on the "critical" 
ng a a pee, list. It must go into the tools of war 
(2) Likewise, since only two con- ee. g ; . 
ductors are required for magneto oury- Yet, in spite of this, telephone service— 
mut 4 ice, we no longer are placing triple . ; ° ops 
and wire in anticipation of converting to . vital part of our business and civilian 
4 common battery operation. life at home—must be maintained. One 
this (3) We have changed our sights on of the best ways to save those critical 

‘ the reuse of inside wire. Previously we ‘als f | - 

n. in tried to avoid splicing inside wire materials for Uncle Sam and still keep 
This within 20-foot distances. Now we re- telephone service at par is to use 
h an place only the portion of the wire which Autel Rebuildi Rand 

». in needs replacements, letting the splices utelco Rebuilding Service. 

: come where they may. 

end its sour senee planes of Ma. 46 Now used by over 1000 Independent 

The ground wire if 10 feet or more in telephone companies, Autelco Rebuild- 

slot length by splicing with sleeves. ing Service is a thoroughgoing method 
4 in (5) Wherever practicable, party sta- f : id ; , : 

tions in the same building are asso- of renewing old equipment. It consists 
ciated on the same line, avoiding the ae stripping the old equipment down— 
lamp use of another drop wire and pro- . b : leci defect 

The tector... . piece by piece—replacing detective or 
- the (6) We remove unused wiring ot the worn out parts, then refinishing and re- 
ck j time of removing the station where . 

d 7 there seems to be little likelihood of Metis. the whole = regular factory 

Ps such wire being reused in place. assembly-line basis. When finished 
e to- , - : 

By There are many other opportunities Autelco Rebuilt equipment is as close 
ms for saving material and equipment to brand new as anything but brand 
oliers which I have not even mentioned so new equipment can be—yet it uses only 
, the far; for example, motor vehicle use, fractional amounts of critical materials. 
ight- conversion of heating plants from oil 

to coal, encouraging our customers to Here's the way to keep your custom- 
oii make more efficient use of long distance ers happy and your exchange ready for 
wire calls, greater standardization of mate- action. Write for further details. 

rial, etc. All phases of the business 

— be reer regs for a >a NOTE: Orders for Autelco Rebuilding Service 

unities and—this 1s important—re- may qualify for priority rating under WPB 
WPB examined again and again. THE MARK OF QUALITY Maintenance and Repair Orders. Please include 
ation No matter how small the job may IN REBUILDING SERVICE priority certification with all orders. 
d by be, we should ask ourselves: (1) Have 
is no we made the best possible use of what | As 
> cus- we have? (2) Have we used the least | MM A T { [ re E L E [ T tr ! [ 
yhone amount of critical materials in the job NV, 
ential we do? (3) Have we returned to gen- | ‘ ° RIOR: MACHINE See AUTOMATIC O1At BUREN 

: eral circulati ll terials which can | 
e job — MAKERS OF TELEPHONE, SIGNALING AND COMMUNICATION APPARATUS 
n the —_— | ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS AND CONSULTANTS 
n in- [Eprtor’s Note: The foregoing is an Sienith uo & ond O a 
de of address which Mr. Dutschman pre- | AUTOMATIC ELBCTRIC SALES CORPORATION 
wire. sented before the recent New York con- | 1033 W. Van Buren St. Chicago, U. S. A. 

y we vention. } Export Distributors: INTERNATIONAL AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
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that by 1925 the volume was double the 
best pre-war years. There was no sub- 
stantial curtailment in the housing 
boom until 10 years after the armistice 
so it is easy to visualize another decade 
of active construction after the present 
conflict because of the similar circum- 
stances of accumulated demand, high 
level of savings, and the indicated 
growth in national income. 

Such construction would alone indi- 
cate an expansion for the telephone 
industry of tremendous magnitude. 

The manufacture of standard tele- 
phone instruments was discontinued 
months ago. Production lines for many 
types of equipment are completely shut 
down. In order to resume operations 
required for peacetime activities, there 
must be a tremendous amount of con- 
version, redesigning and retooling of 
machines. It is imperative, therefore, 
that before this is undertaken manu- 
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facturers be informed both with re- 
spect to the functional quality of equip- 
ment they will be called upon to pro- 
duce and as to the materials to be used 
in their manufacture, Mr. Lumpkin 
warned. 


It behooves all operating companies 
to take stock of their probable future 
peacetime requirements. Preliminary 
engineering should be initiated without 
delay. Manufacturers will be eager to 
cooperate, for from out of the inquiries 
they receive will come the basis for 
their own plans. The problems of the 
operator and manufacturer go hand in 
hand. In recognition of this fact lies 
the key to minimizing the many diffi- 
cultes already in store for the transi- 
tion period, he stated. Speaking of his 
duties with WPB, Mr. Lumpkin said: 

“T have been an employe of the WPB 
for 16 or 17 months, serving in an ad- 
visory capacity to the Communications 
Division. . . . When it has been neces- 
sary for me to take a stand on contro- 
versial matters affecting the operation 
of the telephone business, I have often 
times been asked, rather jestingly, 
‘Which beard are you wearing today, 
that of the government or that of in- 
dustry?’ But it is inconceivable to me 
that there could be any great variance 
between the attitudes of government 
and industry in time of war. Their ob- 
jective is the same, their purposes 
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WILLIAM De CARTERET 
Billy D), new president of the California Pio. 
neers, with Mrs. De CARTERET. 


(known to friends as 


should be identical. They are both out 
to win a war at the least cost in men, 
material and mental anguish. In ad- 
justing either of my beards before the 
mirror, I seem to find them of the same 
color, length and texture. 

“With this in mind, I would like to 
refer to two of the orders issued by 
WPB and directly affecting the tele- 
phone industry. These orders are known 
as U-2 and U-3.... They are not abso- 
lutely perfect, nevertheless, they are 
the result of many months of arduous 
work and careful planning on the part 
of both an understanding and sympa- 
thetic governmental agency and a com- 
petent and cooperative industry group. 

“While certain parts of these orders 
may not always appear clear to the 
telephone men, a straight-forward rec- 
ognition of their purpose should prove 
valuable. In the first place it is not 
the intent of U-2 to prevent the render- 
ing of essential communication serv- 
ice. On the contrary it is the intent 
that such service shall not only be 
rendered, but also that the plant re- 
quired therefor shall be adequately 
maintained. The proof of this latter 
statement is found in the AA-1 rating 
granted to operators of communication 
systems by virtue of order U-3. It is, 
nevertheless, the obligation of every 
operator to see to it that only the 
minimum amounts of scarce or critical 
material are expended for either pur- 
pose. And this, after all, is the only 
patriotic way to operate a telephone 
property in 1943.” 

Commenting upon the work of the 
industry’s trade magazines, Mr. Lump- 
kin stated: “I am eager to pay tribute 
to the industry’s trade journals for the 
current excellence of their work. They 
have been unstintingly generous in the 
amount of space devoted to the dissem- 
ination of information whenever re- 
quested by the industry. They have 
been arduous in their efforts to print 
all the news helpful to our operations. 
They warrant increasing support from 
the industry itself and I urge that 
their pages be read from cover to 
cover.” 


California Independent 
Pioneers Meet 


In a business session on June 24, 
members of the California Chapter of 
the Independent Pioneer Telephone As- 
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sociation elected as their president for 
the coming year Wm. De Carteret, 
president of the Exeter Telephone Co. 
and veteran of more than 50 years in 
the telephone industry. Capt. George S. 
Blake now on military leave from the 
Associated Telephone Co., Ltd., was re- 
elected vice president and Grant Smith, 
also of the Associated company, became 
secretary-treasurer. 

Elected to the executive committee 
were C. F. Fairly of Kellogg Switch- 
board & Supply Co.; F. H. Wright and 
C. E. Scott, district managers of the 
Associated company; A. N. Johns, 
California Water & Telephone Co. 


In order to preserve in history the 
origin and development of Independent 
telephony in California, Retiring Presi- 
dent A. Wardman appointed a histori- 
cal committee to trace the past of Inde- 
pendent telephone companies. Serving 
on the committee will be Mr. Wright, 
chairman; A. B. Fry, T. H. Gould, Ted 
Fisher, and Carl H. Lorbeer and Mr. 
Wardman, each of whom has had 40 
years or more of service in the indus- 
try. Mr. Wardman was master of cere- 
monies at the dinner dance sponsored 
by the Pioneers the evening of June 
25 and the following letter from Cap- 
tain Blake was read by Mrs. Blake: 


“T regret I cannot be with you again 
this year but as vice president of the 
California Chapter of the Pioneers I 
want to welcome you to the first, finest 
and best chapter of the Independent 
Pioneer Association and hope you all 
are enjoying yourselves to the fullest 
extent. 

“Hitler, Mussolini and Hiro Hito 
have made other duties necessary for 
me at this time and you as telephone 
manufacturers, jobbers, operating com- 
panies and employes can well be proud 
of all you have done and are doing in 
providing the Signal Corps with tele- 
phone facilities, men and equipment in 
this World War No. 2 for peace and 
democracy. 


“As a member of the Signal Corps 
during the last year I have seen it 
come to be recognized as one of the 
major branches of the armed services 
and it is through each and every tele- 
phone employe that it has attained its 
success ‘The Message Must Get 
Through.’ 


“Let me again wish each and every 
one a most successful convention and 
party and that through the help of the 
Almighty we shall all be together a 
year from tonight.” 


Vv 


Telephone Men Invent 
Electric Rat Traps 

William J. Vincent and Cornelius 
Stanton, both electrical engineers as- 
sociated with the Rochester (N.Y.) 
Telephone Corp., have invented and 
built an electric rat trap,, an electrical 
contrivance that plugs into a receptacle. 


Five years ago these two telephone 
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MAJ. H. ALLEN CARROLL, who for- 
merly was with the Mountain States 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., enlisted in 
the Signal Corps January 9, 1941. Later 
he was promoted to lieutenant and 
transferred to duty in the plant division 
of the Office of the Chief Signal Officer, 
Washington, D. C. He was promoted to 
captain in the fall of 1942 and to major 
May 18 of this year. Major Carroll is now 
executive officer to Col. Will V. Parker, 
director of the Plant Engineering Agency, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





men first started to develop this device 
in their spare time. But vital materials 
are needed to produce the trap and, it 
is understood, Mr. Vincent recently 
visited the WPB in Washington to get 
a priority rating. He had a cool recep- 
tion. There were, WPB indicated, too 
many rat traps that caught too few 
rats. Mr. Vincent told the board his 
trap was different. It took no bait. It 
made no mess. It was automatic, its 
capacities practically limitless. 

He finally persuaded WPB officials 
to witness a demonstration. 

The trap was set in a Washington 
hotel kitchen, where WPB experts 
saw eight wily rodents with choice 


I. Q’s quickly obliterated. They were | 


then convinced and Mr. Vincent got 
not only his priority, but also an order 
for traps for the capitol, it is said. 
Already tried in large hotels, de- 
partment stores, drug 
groceries, the device has caught up to 


40 and 50 rats in one night, and the | 


record is 77. 


Designing the trap, Vincent and 
Stanton spent long, silent night vigils 


studying rat psychology. The trap’s | 
workings cause the rats to run through | 


a series of openings which automati- 
cally shut behind them until finally they 
reach an execution chamber. An elec- 
trically-controlled flap drops the vic- 
tims into a container. 


stores and | 


ZINC 
CABLE 
HANGERS 


Prolong the life of your 
cables at least for the 
duration—rehang them, al- 
though they may be badly 
worn, with Reliable Zinc 
Cable Hangers. All cable 
movement that results in 
wear and sheath cutting is 
eliminated. Added protec- 
tion against lightning is 
provided—cable bound and 
solidly grounded to the 
messenger. Reliable Zinc 
Cable Hangers are strong, 
economical and easily in- 
stalled. Request complete 
information and prices. 


“RELIABLE” 
IDENTIFIES 
THE QUALITY 
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The four simple 
steps above clear- 
ly illustrate the 
simplicity of @ 
Reliable Zinc 
Cable installation. 
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“Whitall Tatum" 
Glass Insulators 
Made by the 


ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY 


. . « serve without breakage or 
failure, regardless of weather — 
torrid heat, sub-zero cold, deluge, 
or blizzard. Severe thermal shock 
tests are just one of the preci- 
sion-control steps Armstrong 
takes to give you all-weather 
performance. 


Write for full data about Arm- 
strong'’s “Whitall Tatum" Glass 
Insulators. As distributors, we 
recommend them. 


Distributed By: 


STROMBERG- 
CARLSON 
COMPANY 


Factory and General Offices: 
Rochester 3, N. Y., U.S.A. 


Branch Offices: 
Kansas City 
Toronto 


Chicago 
San Francisco 














W. L. Sands, Oldest Pioneer, 
Dies in Philadelphia 

William L. Sands, called ‘‘the oldest 
living telephone pioneer” and formerly 
associated with the Keystone Telephone 
System, died June 24, in the Presby- 
terian Hospital in Philadephia, Pa. He 
was 87, and upon his retirement in 
1934 from active telephone work he 
had 57 years of service to his credit. 

Born in Hillsboro County, Massa- 
chusetts, he talked over Alexander 
Graham Bell’s telephone while attend- 
ing the Centennial Exposition in 1876 
in Philadelphia. A year later he joined 
Philadelphia’s newly-organized _ tele- 
phone company as an installer at $2.50 
per week. There were seven telephones 
in the entire city then and only one 
telephone conversation could be held at 
a time. 

In 1901 he transferred his associa- 
tion to the then forming Keystone 
Telephone Co., where he remained 
until his retirement on pension in 1934. 





Among his many inventions was the 
drop signal system, although it was 
not patented by him. 

A splendid article about Mr. Sands 
and his contribution to telephony ap- 
peared in TELEPHONY of July 18, 1942, 
p. 16 under the title, “Philadelphia 
Pioneer Entered Business in 1877,” 
This story told of Mr. Sands early tele- 
phone experience, the development of 
this new industry, and of his keen jn- 
terest in telephony even after his re- 
tirement. 


Vv 


Prisoners in Germany 

Two former employes of the North- 
western Bell Telephone Co., Lt. Haroitp 
G. Port of Nebraska and LT. Epgar P, 
MOSCHEL of Iowa are prisoners of war 
in Germany, their relatives have been 
notified. Lieutenant Port, a pilot on a 
Flying Fortress, had been on foreign 
duty but three weeks when his plane 
was shot down. 
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USITA Issues Bulletin No. 6 
On NWLB, WMC Orders 

One of the outstanding wartime prob- 
lems affecting telephone companies is 
manpower. The principal agencies con- 
cerned with this subject are the Na- 
tional War Labor Board and the War 
Manpower Commission. 

The NWLB is primarily involved 
with the control of wages, while the 
WMC has the responsibility of control- 
ling hours worked and the movement of 
labor from one industry to another. 
These two agencies have issued nu- 
merous orders, regulations and direc- 
tives. 

In order to aid telephone companies 
to analyze the more important orders, 
the employment relations committee of 
the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association has analyzed the 
orders and regulations that affect tele- 
phone companies and has summarized 
the principal ones in War Activities 
Bulletin No. 6, which has been circu- 
lated to members of the national and 
state associations. 

The USITA employment relations 
committee states that it should be kept 
in mind that any bulletin of this nature 
must be confined to the more important 
rules, and that details must be omitted. 
Therefore, Bulletin No. 6 should be 
used only as a general guide, and in 
concrete cases reference should be made 
to the orders themselves. 


Vv 


Hoosier Pioneer Chapter 
Elects Officers 

0. O. Johnson, assistant engineer, 
Indiana Bell Telephone Co., has been 
elected president of the Hoosier Chap- 
ter 16, Telephone Pioneers of America. 
The Indiana chapter has a member- 
ship of 725. Mr. Johnson has had a 
prominent part in the development of 
the chapter. He served as its secre- 
tary and then treasurer and secretary 
for nearly 10 years prior to 1941. 

Other officers elected are: E. E. Hale, 
senior vice president; E. D. Finley, vice 
president; Walter Patterson, secretary, 
and Bessie E. Loomis, treasurer. 


Vv 


Long Distance Reaches New 
High in Chicago 

The extent to which the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co.’s greatest wartime prob- 
lem has grown was illustrated July 
2 when a new all-time peak use of 
long distance facilities was established 
—49,262 such calls originating out of 
Chicago alone—A. H. Mellinger, presi- 
dent, said. This total eclipsed by 4,500 
calls the preceding record, set last Sep- 
tember 4. The problem of meeting this 
constantly increasing use of long dis- 
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tance facilities has been further com- 
plicated by the fact that no more sup- 
plies of installation equipment are 
available. 

Increased business has been general, 
reflected also by the greater inter-city 
volume of telephone calls. 

The supplies of old upright telephone 
equipment recalled from the warehouses 
are nearing exhaustion and no more 
new equipment is expected to be made 
available. 


Vv 


MacKinnon's Two Sons Taking 
Active Part in War 

A. R. MacKinnon, Albany, N. Y., 
executive secretary of the New York 
State Telephone Association, has two 
sons serving in the air forces and both 
have seen overseas action. His older 


son, Lt. Malcolm B., pilot of a Flying | 
Fortress in England, is now officially | 


listed as missing in action following a 
heavy air raid over Germany early in 
June, where it is said enemy fighter 
planes outnumbered the fortresses two 
to one. The fortresses shot down 86 
German planes in this encounter. 


The younger son, Lt. Roderick P., is 


a fighter pilot in China, whose plane 


went down early in May 125 miles from 


his base. He returned to his base 23 | 


days later, reporting an adventurous 


journey over mountains, riding horses | 
and mules, and being carried in sedan | 


chairs. He apparently made the most 
of the mishap, and 
father that he “had the time of his 
life” trying to return to the base. 


Vv 


Chicago's Heaviest Rainfall 
Damages Telephone Cables 

The heaviest rainfall in Chicago’s 
history poured from angry skies July 7, 
sending such a flood of water into the 
city and suburban area that it was nec- 
essary to open the sanitary district 
dams at Lockport, IIl., to drain off the 
surplus flow. Hundreds of telephone 


reports to his | 


wires were put out of commission, most | 


of them in the south, southwest and 
western sections of the city. 

The Illinois Bell Telephone Co. re- 
ported 24 south-side cables, carrying 


900 lines, were damaged by the storm. | 


One cable carrying 100 lines went out 
in the downtown section of Chicago. 


Vv 


Life Member of Pioneer Group 
D. J. F. STROTHER, attorney at Welch, 
W. Va., and general counsel of the 


Bluefield (W. Va.) Co. for about 40 | 


years, has been awarded a certificate 
of life membership in the Telephone 
Pioneers of America by the West Vir- 
ginia Chapter. He is also a director of 
the Bluefield company. 
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Test-O-Lite 


TESTS ANY VOLTAGE... 
100 to 550 Volts, A.C. or D.C. 
Safely, Swiftly, . 


@aTHE NEON ‘eLow 
)} LOCATES TROUBLE INSTANTLY 
















in electric circuits, fuses, cut- 
outs, motors, radios, appli- 
ances, etc. 


@ PUTS “FiNcER” on 
THE TROUBLE SPOT 


Indicates hot or grounded 
wires. Tells AC from DC. 
Far superior to ordinary 
clumsy test bulb. Indis- 
pensable in shop or home. 
Has PATENTED safety fea- 
tures. Vest pocket size 
with clip. Life time guar- 
antee. List $1.50 at 
leading jobbers. 


L. S$. BRACH Mig Corp. 


Newark, N 


55-63 Dickerson St 


Recovers from War Injuries; 
Promoted to Captain 

First Lt. David R. Eaby, formerly 
associated with the Denver & Ephrata 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., Ephrata, 
Pa., and now serving with the commu- 
nications unit of the Army Air Forces, 
has recovered from injuries received in 
a jeep accident in the Middle Eastern 
area and is now back with his unit, it 
is reported. On June 19 he was pro- 
moted to captain. 

Son of C. E. Eaby, vice president 
and general manager of the Denver & 
Ephrata company, Lieutenant Eaby 
acquired a good telephone experience 
before going into service in April, 
1941. He is reported to have been in 
Africa since the first of this year. 

Official information from the adju- 
tant general’s department has been 
supplemented by personal letters from 
David to his father in which he told 
that in the jeep accident on May 22 
all members of the party were injured 
and one English officer killed. David 
was in the hospital 12 days but re- 
turned soon thereafter to his unit. He 
reports he is fine but has a scar on his 
forehead, and his back and eyes bother 
him a little. In one letter, before his 
accident, he stated that he was “get- 
ting around” but did not divulge any 
of his activities or his exact where- 
abouts. 

Lieutenant Eaby received his prelim- 


inary training at Camp Shelby, Miss,, 
and Camp Sutton, N. C. He attended 


officers’ training school at Fort Mon- 
mouth, N. J., and was graduated Au- 
gust 13, 1942. He later was assigned 


to Drew Field, Tampa, Fla. 
VV 


Telephone Crews Use Ox, 
Dynamite to String Wires 

At a new air base being constructed 
on Georgia salt marshland, the Army 
needed telephone service in a hurry, 
Fourteen miles of thick forest, marshes 
and quicksand separated the base from 
the nearest telephone line. In 22 days, 
telephone construction crews, using 
dynamite to clear the way in many 
places and an ox to help drag in the 
wires, provided the voice lifeline to the 
outside world. 


Vv 


Camels Eat Telephone 
Wires for Lunch 

On the desert overseas when an im- 
portant telephone leading into an Army 
headquarters signal corps station went 
dead, a sergeant discovered a drove of 
camels in a shady patch nearby. In 
gathering their lunch they did not dis- 
criminate between grass and the tele- 
phone wires stretched along the ground. 

The sergeant spoke fast and the Arab 
camel driver hurridly took his charges 
elsewhere. 





Answers to Traffic Questions on page 28 


(1) If a report charge applies and the call is tried again as a station- 
to-station call, it is considered a new call and a new ticket is made. 
If a report charge does not apply proceed in accordance with your local 
instructions for holding a long distance call for an AG. 


(2) Pass the details of the call to the TX operator at the second toll 
center. If the calling party has received a chargeable report, pass it 
together with the amount of the report charge and enter “no chg” to 
the left in the “Charge” space on your ticket. Also pass, “AG (specified 
time),” or “Hold for AG,” followed by the date if a future date has been 
specified. As soon as acknowledgment is received, clear the circuit and 
enter “trans to (name of new TC) (time)” under the last entry on the 
ticket and “dup” on the face at the top, and file the ticket. 

(3) “Multi-switch precedence” is a wartime operating practice estab- 
lished as an aid in making the most effective use of toll facilities. MX 
precedence applies only when the second intermediate office or beyond 
has been reached, including calls to ringdown tributaries, and takes 
precedence over all other calls of the same class. When a CLR operator 
reaches the second intermediate office or beyond on a first or alternate 
multi-switch route and encounters NC or a posted delay of two to three 
hours or less, she announces, “(Calling office), (Class), MX precedence.” 








FOR=SPEED IN 
INSTALLATION 


(4) A CLR operator tries an alternate route only once as an overlap 
while watching for a circuit on the first route, while holding a circuit 
on the first route, or prior to sending the ticket to the point-to-point or 
delayed call position. 


The exclusive Everstick nut housing locks 
the Anchor firmly on the rod. This 
speeds up installation. Plates are so 
designed, that they expand easily into 

disturbed ° i - . . . . 
pom pit icce — dll gpnton (5) The use of this phrase has been discontinued when a report is 
resistant malleable iron. Write for bulletin. received from the called station that the party desired is not available. 
| As a wartime practice it is deemed desirable to rely on the calling party 
or the called station to suggest trial of another station. 


EVERSTICK ANCHOR CO. 
FAIRFIELD, IOWA 
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Northwest Chapter of 
Pioneers Formed 

A Northwest Chapter of the Inde- 
pendent Pioneer Telephone Association 
has been formed embracing the states 
of Washington, Oregon, Idaho, and the 
province of British Columbia. This was 
inaugurated at a Pioneers’ breakfast 
held on the second day of the joint 
Oregon-Washington convention in Spo- 
kane, Wash., June 18 and 19. 

A. T. West, who has long been identi- 
fied with the Independent telephone 
industry in the northwest, was elected 
president; D. O. Hood, president of 
the Oregon Independent Telephone 
Association, was elected vice president, 
and J. W. Baker, secretary-treasurer 
of the Washington Independent Tele- 
phone Association, was elected secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

There have been several Independent 
telephone people in the northwest hold- 
ing membership in the Pioneer associa- 
tion in past years, but no attempt has 
been made previously to organize a 
Northwest Chapter. G. E. Krieger, 
assistant general manager of the West 
Coast Telephone Co., Everett, Wash., 
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Cedar Poles 
MICHIGAN POLE & Tie CO. 


NEWBERRY—GRAND RAPIDS 
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POLES 





B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. entrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








Cc. M. Christiansen Co., Phelps, Wis.— 
Northern White Cedar Poles, plain or 
butt treated. Quotations on request. 








international Creosoting and Construc- 
tlon Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
Immediate quotations on request. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White— Western 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Pensacola Creosoting Company, Pen- 
sacola, Fla. — Creosoted Southern Pine 
Poles of Superior Long Leaf Quality. 








Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finished 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
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A. T. WEST 


arranged for the special Pioneers’ 
breakfast, the idea for which was ac- 
cepted with a great deal of enthusiasm. 

Mr. Baker, secretary of the new 
Northwest Chapter, has a number of 
additional memberships for the Pioneer 
association, and it is expected that the 
group can be really active when it gets 
underway. 

VV 
Obituaries 

Louis C. ANDERSON, cable superin- 
tendent with the Lincoln (Neb.) Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. for many years, 
died July 2 at his home in Lincoln. He 
was 51 years old. 

Mr. Anderson went to Lincoln from 
Beatrice 22 years ago. He has been 
associated with the telephone company 
for 30 years. (Turn to next page) 





LOOMIS 


ADVERTISING CO. 


ECER OM 
DERE Grom 


] DV Pf ‘a (es, 
pvr eR(STH 


A saves/CReAmiaans 


That Has Never Failed to 
Produce More Net Revenue 
(All Costs Considered) for 
Telephone Companies Served. 


fF INTERESTED In more net 
telephone directory revenve 
write or call at our expense. 


LOOMIS ADVERTISING CO. 


Telephone Bidg., 

Kansas City, Mo. 
Citizens Trust Bidg., 135 So. Second St., 
Fort Wayne, ind. Philadelphia, Pa. 





PLANT 
a fei aad te 
and 


CONSTRUCTION 


Building and Rebuilding 
Telephone Plants 


Consultation Services 
-— 


Wiring Jobs. Installations, 
Switchboard Alterations 


> 


Expert Consultants on All 
Telephone Problems 


National Construction & 
Engineering Company 
1031 West Van Buren Street 

CHICAGO 








ATLANTIC 
Creosoting Co., inc., 17 Battery Pi., N. ¥. C. 

Creosoted Pine Poles 

Crossarms .. Conduit 
PLANTS AND OFFICES: 


jew Orleans son, Tenn. . Mass. 
Winnfield, La. Louisville, Miss. New Y N.Y. 
Norfolk, Va. Savannah, Ga. Philadeiphia, Pa. 
Annapolis, Md. Chicage, tl. 








Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 








ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH and BOGGS 
Certified Public Accountants 
803 Electric Buliding 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 











ob. WwW. WOPAT 


Consulting Engineer 
Telephone Engineering 
Construction Supervision 
Appraisals—Financial 
Rate Investigations 
1510 Lincoln Bank Tower Fort Wayne, ind. 











J. G. WRAY & CO. 


TELEPHONE ENGINEERS 
Specialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies 

$324 Bankers Bidg., Chicago 
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* ~~ * | He was active in Masonic lodge 

assi T@ eetion | work and also was president of the 

| Frank H. Woods Chapter of the In- 

Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. _ dependent Pioneer Telephone Associa- 
Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. oe. 
—— —— — = a2 Surviving Mr. Anderson are his 
HELP WANTED © DIRECTORY PRINTING | | widow, Ruth E.; a daughter, Mr 

ee | Dorothy June Schwartzkopf, of Lin- 

WANTED AT ONCE: Competent, With specialized attention to Direc- | coln; a son, Robert L., of Lincoln; and 
Installer, Repairman, all C B exchange tories for Companies in 10 States — a sister, Mrs. A. M. Craig of Albert 


3000 subscribers. Start at $37.50 per with room for more. Please write Lea, Minn. 
week. Must comply with all W. M. C. : : 
regulations and be able to furnish state- E. W. STEPHENS CO., Columbia, Mo. ain oa 
ment of availability. Write Box No. 

9176, c/o TELEPHONY. 





* 





He ea ip es Soe SS GEORGE W. STANNARD, 78, president 


WANTED: Experienced combination of the Ontonagon County Telephone 
telephone man for exchange in Wis- | zkkekewkekkekene Co., Ontonagon, Mich., died at his home 


consin having over 500 magneto tele- iN WAR in Rockland, Mich., June 23 after a 


phones. Compensation 75c an hour. week’s illness. 


Write Box No. 9177, c/o TELEPHONY. 
BON DS At the age of 14, Mr. Stannard as- 




















WANTED TO BUY zakeaewkkwenwne sisted his father, the late Linus 
Stannard, Ontonagon county pioneer, 

WANTED TO BUY: A telephone ; apc in building the first telephone line from 
property of 400 stations or more. Indi- Greenland to Ontonagon, by way of 


ana, Iowa, Minnesota and Wisconsin Rockland. They ins : 

, ‘ : y installed the first tele- 
»yreferred. Independent buyer, for own T ’ rai 
pininem rg Write Box No. 9175, i. elephone Repair Co. phone in Michigan. Later, he bought 





TELEPHONY. Repair service for Transmitters, Re- | | Out the interests of his father, and 
hee ow Ming Phones— | | PD. F. Chynoweth and James Mercer in 
POSITIONS WANTED Specialists in Repairing and | | the company. 


; Rebuilding Transmitters 
POSITION WANTED by capable 


wire chief, 16 years’ experience on com- WE TRADE 


mon battery and magneto central office Sam R. HeFFLEY, for more than 15 
equipment and outside plant. Good WE BUY cies tn eileen sitet aaeiecitall aaa 
references. Write Box No. 9178, c/o WE REBUILD | ¥ pres 8 


TELEPHONY. ager of the Associated Telephone Co., 
Ltd., at Long Beach, Calif., died June 


22 in Santa Monica. 


Old telephones or parts into smart 
modern-looking wall phones or desk 


WANTED: Permanent position as acts with now cabinets. 


wire chief in exchange of two to three 





thousand stations. Eighteen years’ ex- Telephone Repair Co. Mr. Heffley achieved a commendable 
perience, over draft age, best of refer- Daniel H. McNulty, Manager | record in the management of the Long 
= Box No. 9173, care of Rogers Park Station Chicago | | Beach telephone system. Arriving in 





| the town when ‘the population was in 
as | the neighborhood of 25,000, Mr. Heffley 
= : _— Fs | was faced with the task of meeting the 


RECONDITIONED || | demands of one of the most rapidly 


| growing cities in the Uited States. 


W.E. CO. RESISTANCES 
| NO. 18 AND 19 TYPES 
A FEW OF THE MORE WIDELY USED ARE LISTED HERE 





* * * 


CLARENCE R. GRAHAM, 69, former 
manager of the Oberlin (Ohio) Tele- 





18-AC — 500w 18-BC — 470w 18-F — 150w | phone Co., died July 3. Mr. Graham, 
18-AE — 600w 18-BF — 284w 18-G — 200w || | who was born in Wolcott, N. Y., on 
18-AJ — 400w 18-BH — 1000w 18K — 80w | | November 9, 1873, went to Oberlin 
18-AP — 245w 13-C — 83w 18-N — 180w | about 40 years ago, and became as- 
18-AR — 55w 18-D — 120w 18-T — 50w sociated with the telephone company 
18-B — 40w 18-DP — 18.75w 18-U — 100w || | there. 
19-A —_ 37wx 37w 19-Gw — 15wx 17w Vv 
19-AD —_ 150w x 150w 19-GY — 18wx 19w | 
19-C a 48wx 83w 19-H — 40w x 120w Pioneer Group Elects Officers 
| Casper E. Yost Chapter, No. 19, 
OTHER ADVISE US | Telephone Pioneers of America, elected 
RESISTANCES OF YOUR |] | these officers at its recent annual meet- 
IN STOCK REQUIREMENTS ing in Omaha: President, Roy C. Pratt, 














Omaha; senior vice president, Robert 

we ® ¢. y cE P. Moore, Omaha; vice presidents, Miss 

Ellen Groesbeck, Grand Island, Erwin 

|| 1 | H. Schafersman, Sioux Falls, (S. D.) 

TELEPHONE AND SUPPLY co. | and Otto Fuerst, Scottsbluff, and secre- 
COLUMBUS, OHIO | 


| tary-treasurer, Ernest E. James, 
=== SSS SSS! | Omaha. 
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THIS MAN 


wants to help you make your 


postwar plans. He isa NORTH 
Engineer with a full knowl- 
edge of your Telephone 
Exchange problems and how 
NORTH ALL-RELAY Dial 
Automatic Telephone Equip- 
ment can solve them for the 
new era ahead. Write 


THE NORTH ELECTRIC 
MFG. CO. « Galion, Ohio 
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OFFICE PRODUCTIO 
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with KARDEX, the time-saving, 
labor-saving tool of management 


Today, in offices all over the country, skilled systems engineering 
is increasing the output of dwindling clerical help. Yes, it has been 
proved that the application of precisely correct office procedures, sys- 
tems, and equipment can boost office output by as much as 50%! 


HOW POSSIBLE? By calling upon the skill and experience of our 
Systems and Methods Engineers—experts in analyzing and stream- 
lining office records and routines. 


THEY MAY SUGGEST, for instance, Kardex Visible Systems that are 
gearing countless offices to war plant production tempo—providing 
unparalleled speed of posting and reference, establishing visible con- 
trol of planning for materials, machines, and manpower. And out 
in the plant, this tighter planning, more effective follow-through, 
results in fuller utilization of available forces, keeps production lines 
rolling steadily, prevents labor-wasting tie-ups. Or, perhaps, Varia- 
dex Filing Systems, with wood cabinets, may help assure accurate 
filing, immediate availability of papers. 

WHATEVER YOUR REQUIREMENTS, the Remington Rand engineer 
can make a thorough analysis of your office methods, prescribe the 
exact systems and equipment for increased efficiency. Call upon him 
today at our nearest Branch Office. 


SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND INC. 


BUFFALO 3 NEW YORK 


IN THE OFFICE 


KARDEX 


SAVES 
MANPOWER! 





